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Salvador 
The Press’s 
Photojournalism 


The taste extravagant pric merely indulgent. 
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rip 


You always take 
Rogets word forit. 


We'd like thank the people who word processor, Xerox electronic printing 


taking the time and trouble include please check your Thesaurus and, 

Xerox. But like bring necessary, make these corrections. And 

matical point. please feel free use Xerox—the proper 
The Xerox trademark not part your speech. 

noun. Nor verb. proper adjec- That way you can sure that 

tive and should always followed when you ask for Xerox product, 

word phrase describing one our get only Xerox product. And not just 


products. Such Xerox copier, Xerox Synonym. 


XEROX® is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 
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CONTENT 


assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


Excerpt from the 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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Helping engineers change gears. 


The relentless ingenuity America’s engineers has made 
technological revolution commonplace. 

But today, manufacturing engineers face relentless challenge: 
produce goods ever-higher quality ever-lower cost. The 
marketplace, domestic and foreign, demands it. 

‘To meet that challenge, engineers need state-of-the-art training 
and state-of-the-art tools. This, course, job best done 
America’s universities. But universities alone. All sectors 
society must help. 

That’s why IBM giving $50 million money and equipment 
universities for the creation and expansion engineering 
programs manufacturing systems. The curricula, part, will 
include computer-aided design and manufacturing, robotics and 
lasers, quality control, systems management, and automation. 

expect this investment education pay off helping 
keep America’s manufacturing high gear. 

And that will pay off for all us. 
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While readers other Western countries 
were learning about the slaughter 269 per- 
sons aboard civilian jetliner over the Soviet 
Union last September, many Greeks were 
getting slightly different version. 

THE JUMBO THE COURSE THE U-2, 
proclaimed September headline the 
most widely read daily newspaper this stra- 
tegically vital NATO nation million. 
The following day, subhead the same 
paper described the Korean 747 PRE- 
PARED PROVOCATION THE CIA AND DEF- 
INITE ESPIONAGE. With few exceptions, such 
UPI report comparing the jetliner’s route 
with that the U.S. RC-135 spy plane, the 
paper used Tass and Pravda cover the 
story. 

Such coverage comes surprise the 
200,000 readers Ethnos, which has pub- 
lished upbeat articles about Soviet interven- 
tion Afghanistan, the Jaruzelski regime 
Poland, Syrian tactics Lebanon, and Lib- 
yan involvement Chad. (Concomitantly, 
Ethnos English, The Nation pro- 
vided little coverage the pope’s visit 
Poland, various disarmament proposals 
periodically floated Western leaders.) The 
paper’s editorial line similarly 
equivocally pro-Soviet. Eighty 
Two was the sixtieth anniversary first 
peace bloc history: the Soviet 
Ethnos declared Christmas commentary 
last year. Christian version and the so- 
cialist necessity peace will triumph and 
will established earth whether the Anti- 
christs and the anti-socialists like 

Owned and operated avowedly apol- 
itical Greek businessman, Ethnos tabloid 
that uses color photography, slick graphics, 
and excellent local reporting snare read- 
ership that not limited political bound- 
aries. says Western diplomat, 
modern newspaper using modern mar- 
keting techniques, unlike other Greek news- 
papers, which some cases are just crowded 
masses black 

Although Ethnos’s editor, Alexander Fil- 
lippopoulos, says that his paper really 
independent, even though that fact displeases 
that claim was strongly challenged 
early last summer Athens journalist Paul 


Spiros Mantzarlis/The Atlanta Constitution 
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Greece’s disinformation daily? 


Anastasi, thirty-three-year-old, Cypriot- 
born free-lancer who corresponds for The 
New York Times and The London Daily Tele- 
graph. 317-page book, Anastasi spelled 
out evidence which says shows that Eth- 
nos classic, fascinating example dis- 
information Titled Take The 
Nation Your Hands, the book (which has 
not been translated into English) contends, 
according press release issued its pub- 
lisher, that Ethnos operate 
cooperation with the disinformation depart- 
ment the first chief directorate the 
the Soviet intelligence service. 

Following the book’s publication, Eth- 
nos’s publisher, George Bobolas, sued An- 
astasi for libel, calling the author 
turn countersued Ethnos for character def- 
amation. 

The libel trial, which opened Athens 
September 13, was marked repeated 
shouting matches between the opposing at- 


torneys and between Bobolas and Anastasi 
themselves. one point before crowd 
one hundred spectators Ethnos’s Bob- 
olas threatened make public the contents 
Anastasi’s private telephone conversa- 
tions. Responding that had nothing 
Anastasi told Bobolas ahead. 
After five hours, the trial was adjourned for 
several weeks allow both sides more time 
gather witnesses. 

the book which Bobolas has taken 
such violent exception, Anastasi describes 
detail what claims was five-year rela- 
tionship between the publisher and Soviet 
officials: 

1977, partly through the encouragement 
the pro-Soviet Greek communist party, 
veteran communist publisher Yannis Yan- 
nikios entered into partnership with Bob- 
olas, successful businessman free any 
significant past leftist associations. 

June 1978, the two men went Mos- 
cow where contracts were signed with 


Libel trial Athens: Greek author Paul Anastasi sits quietly (left) while 
publisher George Bobolas (standing behind gesturing lawyer), whom Anastasi has charged 
with KGB connections, looks on. Later the two men engaged shouting match. 
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AMERICAN YOU’RE 


going Europe the Middle East 
business, TWA’s Ambassador Class and the American 
Express Card make easy. 

Ambassador Class business section ina 
class itself—a separate, roomy 
cabin with just six seats across. 
you never caught the middle. 

And the seats are designed with 
your comfort mind—bigger and 


wor 


more legroom stretch out and 
And Ambassador Class, 
you get lot more than roomy cabin. 
addition complimentary cocktails, your meal 


CROWD 
SKY. 


WITH 747 AMBASSADOR CLASS’TO EUROPE AND THE 


home without the 
American Express Card. It’s known 
and welcomed all over the world. 

pay for your TWA 
wider, with more recline than coach. tickets, car rentals, hotels, meals— 
more elbowroom work, just about anything under the sun. 
take the American Express 

Ambassador 

Class Europe the 
Middle East. And stay ahead the crowd. 
You're going like 


ALWAYS AHEAD THE CROWD. 


includes appetizer, choice three entrees 
(served fine china) international 
wines. And top off, you can sit back and relax 
with cognac liqueur. 

And make any trip easier, 


war 


CHRONICLE 
VAAP, the official Soviet copyright agency, 
for the publication Greek-language edi- 
tion The Great Soviet Encyclopedia. 

Among the Soviet officials who met pri- 
vately with Bobolas Moscow were 
buro member Constantin Chernenko, the 
then heir apparent Leonid Brezhnev, and 
Boris Pankin, then (according Anastasi) 
department director KGB disinformation, 
who currently the Soviet ambassador 
Sweden. Anastasi contends that the Soviets 
displayed particular interest feasibility 
study for daily newspaper that one the 
partners was working on. That paper, 
says, was become Ethnos. 

Just before the launching Ethnos the 
autumn 1981, Yannikios the veteran 
communist was forced out the part- 
nership, Anastasi claims, variety 
pressure tactics applied Bobolas. May 
1982, according Anastasi, Colonel Vassili 
Romanovich Sitnikov, head the KGB’s 
Department for NATO Deception Opera- 
tions, visited Athens attempt per- 
suade Yannikios drop lawsuit against 
Bobolas and accept the publisher’s offer 
compensation. 

Thus Anastasi provides readers with 
abundance circumstantial evidence, ob- 
tained, generally assumed, through the 
offices Yannikios, who had every moti- 
vation squeal. Concerning the principal 
allegation that Bobolas agent foreign 
disinformation, however, Anastasi gives 
direct proof. 

Watching Bobolas’s lawsuit from the side- 
lines with obvious interest the socialist 
government Prime Minister Andreas Pap- 
andreou, whose neutralist foreign policy has 
been supported Ethnos (Greece was the 
only member the Western alliance that 
refused blame the Soviet Union for the 
downing the Korean airliner). former 
minister Papandreou’s cabinet serving 
one Ethnos’s trial lawyers. And gov- 
ernment spokesman Dimitris Maroudas, 
while admitting reporters that hadn’t 
read Anastasi’s book, belittled last summer 
appropriate for holiday read- 

Regardless what the Greek government, 
the Athens court, any other body thinks 
Anastasi’s book, the success Ethnos 
itself disturbing pro-Westerners. For, 
whatever its true origins, the fact remains that 
has managed find large, broadly based 
readership country that hosts vital Amer- 
ican military bases. 


Robert Kaplan 


Robert Kaplan correspondent for The 
Atlanta Constitution living Athens. 
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It’s known the pride Portugal. Yet for 


centuries now, it’s been close the hearts 
the English aristocracy the country 


weekend. 
PORT 


England it’s traditional buy vintage 
Port the birth son, can enjoy the 
Port years later—when and the wine both 
reach maturity. But one wait for 
special occasion buy and enjoy Port. 

Despite Dr. Samuel “Claret for 
boys, Port for men,’ Port not man’s drink 
exclusively. Many women favor it. And who 
would not taken with its full and generous 
flavor, its natural sweetness. 

Port fortified wine, made rugged 
northern Portugal. ample. Satisfying. The 
classic drink end meal. It’s perfect after 
dinner. cordial can compare. 

For nearly two hundred years Sandeman 
has been making some the noblest Ports. 
And always keeping part the finest 
reserve for the exclusive enjoyment family 
and friends. Now they are releasing some 
this very special wine. Founders Reserve 
Port. Vigorous. Dramatic. Urbane. Sandeman 
certain that Port distinguished enough 
honor their founder will enjoyed wider 
circle friends. 

Fine Port one 
great wines. Make 


the world’s truly 
friends with it. 


Sandeman Founders 


Reserve Port. 


Imported by Chateau & Estate Wines Company, N.Y. 


Get together—Buckle up. 


The new’84 Ford Tempo. 
Technology never felt comfortable. 


The inside story. 

Tempos interior 
computer-refined compart- 
ment for five. Computer- 
designed placement 
seats, door, roof and win- 
dow areas afford maxi- 
mum space efficiency. 

Even Tempos front- 
wheel-drive configuration 
was designed provide 
more interior room. Since 
there drive shaft, 
there large hump 
rob valuable floor space. 
fact, Tempo actually has 
more rear room than 
Mercedes 300D.* 

For convenience, 
controls are all placed 


within easy reach. For 
added ease, wipers and 
washer, directionals, high- 
beams and flash-to-pass 
are located the steering 
column itself. 


Technology that works 
for you. 


Outside, unique aero- 
dynamic shape channels 
the wind over and around 
Tempo help increase 
fuel efficiency. also 
directs the airflow, reduc- 
ing overall lift for 
improved stability and 
directional control. 

Its front-wheel drive 
delivers all-weather 


traction, while its four- 
wheel independent sus- 
pensicn provides 
smooth ride. 

Plus, Tempo has the 
most advanced 
automotive computer, the 
250,000 commands per 
second. Coupled with 
Tempos 2300 HSC (High 
Swirl Combustion) engine, 
you get quick power 
response from standing 
start and cruising speed. 


Best-built 
American cars. 

When say “Quality 
Job 1,” are talking 


about more than 
commitment. are talk- 
ing about results. 
independent survey con- 
cluded Ford makes the 
best-built American cars. 
The survey measured 
owner-reported problems 
during the first three 
months ownership 
1983 cars designed and 
built the U.S. And that 
commitment continues 
1984. 
*Based EPA Interior Volume 
Index. 
Have you driven Ford... 
lately? 


Announcing the 1983 


Champion Media Awards for 
Economic Understanding. 


Purpose: 


For the seventh year, the Champion 
Media Awards for Economic Under- 
standing will recognize outstanding 
reporting general audiences. The 
goal the program stimulate 
economic reporting which imagina- 
tive and easily understandable 

the average reader, viewer listener. 
Awards will made media profes- 
sionals who outstanding job 

improving the public level eco- 
nomic understanding. 


Awards: 


total $105,000 cash prizes 
available for awards media cate- 
gories, competitively grouped accord- 
ing circulation scope market. 
each category First Prize 
$5,000 and Second Prize $2,500 
are offered. distinguished panel 
independent judges, appointed 
The Amos Tuck School Business 
Administration, selects all winners. 
These winners will announced and 
honored May 22, 1984, luncheon 
New York City. 


Eligibility: 

Entries must original works pub- 
lished, broadcast telecast between 
January 1983, and December 31, 1983. 
Administration: 


The Amos Tuck School Business 
Administration, Dartmouth College, 
has sole responsibility for oversee- 

ing the judging entries. The 1983 

judges are: 


For additional information 
entry blanks, use coupon 
call: (603) 643-5596 

(603) 646-2084. 


for entries: 
January 15, 1984, postmark. 


Prizes for Excellence Economic Reporting 


Judges: 


Elie Abel 

Harry and Norman Chandler 
Professor Communication 
Stanford University 

James Batten 

President 

Knight-Ridder Newspapers Inc. 


Edward Cony 
Vice President/News 
The Wall Street Journal 


Victor Gotbaum 

Executive Director 

District Council 

American Federation State, 
County Municipal Employees 


James Hoge, Jr. 
Publisher 
Chicago Sun Times 


Norman Isaacs 
Senior Advisor 
National News Council 


J.A. Livingston 
Economics Columnist 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Paul MacAvoy 

Dean 

Graduate School Management 
University Rochester 


Ray Marshall 

Bernard Rapoport Professor 
Economics and Public Affairs 
Lyndon Johnson School 
Public Affairs 

University Texas Austin 


CHAMPION MEDIA AWARDS 
FOR ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 


Ms. Jan Brigham Bent, Director 
Champion Media Awards 

The Amos Tuck School 
Dartmouth College 

Hanover, N.H. 03755 


Name 
Organization 
Address 


State. 


Robert Maynard 
President, Publisher Editor 
Oakland Tribune 


Ancil Payne 
President 
King Broadcasting Co. 


Jane Bryant Quinn 
Financial Columnist 
Newsweek 


Richard Salant 

President Chief Operating Officer 
National News Council 

William Scott 

President Chief Operating Officer 
Satellite News Channels 

Leon Sullivan 

Minister, Zion Baptist Church 
Philadelphia 


Champion Media Awards 
funded grant from Champion 
International Corporation, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


Please send the following: 


More information 
Entry blank 


The Vortex 
Understanding how the flow the fuel-air mixture influenced 


chamber geometry provides key improving engine performance. 
applying laser measurement technique, researcher 

the General Motors Research Laboratories has gained new 

insight into the behavior the flow. 


Mean Velocity 


Mean Velocity/Piston Speed 


Compression 
180 360 
Crankangle, Degrees 


Intake 


Figure History mean velocity single 
engine location. 


Figure 


rotation precesses from the lower left 
quadrant its upper right quadrant. 


CRANKANGLE 105° 


CRANKANGLE 215° 


Panoramic view engine flow pat- 
terns. With changing crankangle, the center of 


/ 


\ 
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FLUID motions inside 

engine cylinders have consid- 
erable influence over the progress 
combustion. Mixing air and 


fuel, combustion rate, and heat 
losses from the cylinder are all im- 


portant transport processes strong- 


dependent fluid motions. 
The motion inside the cylinder has 
two components. Mean velocity 
influences the transport mo- 
mentum, energy, and species 
cylinder-wide scale, while the tur- 
bulence component influences the 
same phenomena local basis. 
The in-cylinder flow field depends 
primarily the geometry the 
cylinder and inlet port. Hence, de- 
cisions made the engine design 
stage exert controlling influence 
over the flow. But before questions 
about how different geometrical 
features affect the flow field can 


CRANKANGLE 185° 


CRANKANGLE 255° 


answered, the problem how 


measure the flow must solved. 
applying Laser Doppler Ane- 
mometry (LDA), Dr. Rodney Rask, 


researcher the General Motors 
Research Laboratories, 
tained detailed measurements 
the flow field. 

LDA technique which 
two focused laser beams pass into 


the cylinder through quartz win- 
dow. the minute measuring re- 
gion where the laser beams cross, 


regular pattern interference 
fringes created. the 
particles, which have been added 
the engine inlet flow, cross the 
measurement region, they scatter 


light the bright fringes. Dr. 


Rask’s LDA system, the scattered 
light collected the same 
lenses used focus the laser 


beam, and measured photo- 
multiplier tube. The resulting sig- 


nal processed electronically 
determine the time takes 
ticle traverse fixed number 
fringes. Since the fringe spacing 
known function the laser 
beam crossing angle, this transit 
time provides direct measure 
velocity. 

During operation the 
LDA, measurements velocity 


function engine rotation (crank- 
angle) are made number lo- 
cations within the cylinder. The in- 


stantaneous velocity each point 
must then separated into mean 
and turbulence components. The 
simplest technique declare 
that the mean velocities for all 
cycles are identical and ensemble 
average the data. However, this 


approach ignores the cyclic varia- 


tion the mean velocity. Another 
technique looks individual 
cycles and uses variety 
methods, including sophisticated 
filtering, split the instantaneous 
velocity into its components. This 


par- 


q 


approach consistent with the 
LDA measurements, which clearly 
show that the mean velocity does 
not repeat exactly from one engine 
cycle the next. 

Differences the flow field 
from one cycle the next can 
seriously compromise engine 
efficiency. Near the end the 
compression stroke, important 
maintain consistent velocity 
key cylinder locations (e.g., 


spark plug). Dr, Rask’s LDA mea- 


surements have identified design 


features that control cyclic varia- 


bility. 


shows mean velocity 
measured single location 


during engine cycle. High ve- 


locity exists during the intake 


stroke when the inlet flow rush- 


ing through the narrow valve 
opening. This jet-like flow into the 
cylinder causes large velocity 


differences between adjacent cyl- 


inder locations and produces 
strong turbulence. the end 
the intake stroke approached 
(180 degrees Figure 1), the levels 


both mean velocity and turbu- 


lence drop rapidly. This decrease 
result the changing boundary 
conditions for the cylinder—from 
strong inflow inflow. During 
the compression stroke the flow 
field evolves, but undergoes 
drastic changes. However, 
high-squish chamber, where the 
flow forced into small 


the piston cylinder head, consid- 


erable turbulence generated 
near the end the compression 
stroke. 

Measurements from many 
cylinder locations are necessary 


make the flow field understand- 
able. Figure shows four flow pat- 


terns covering period from near 


the end intake into the compres- 


sion stroke. Note the strong vorti- 
cal flow, with the center the 
vortex away from the cylinder 
center and precessing with chang- 
ing crankangle. 

experimenting with geo- 
metrical variables, Dr. Rask has 
gained new understanding phe- 
nomena observed operating en- 
gines. The resulting knowledge 
has guided the design and develop- 
ment new engines with mini- 
mum trial-and-error testing. The 
LDA findings are also being used 
validate and calibrate engine 
flow computer models under devel- 
opment. 

“From our measurements,” 
Dr. Rask states, “we have been able 
deduce how changes the ge- 
ometry the port and combustion 
chamber modify the velocity field. 
These flow field effects are now 
being used help designers tailor 
engine combustion for optimum 
performance.” 


General Motors 


THE 
WORK 
Dr. Rodney Rask Senior Staff 
Research Engineer the Fluid 
Mechanics Department the 
General Motors Research Labora- 
tories. 

Dr. Rask received his under- 
graduate and graduate degrees 
mechanical engineering from the 
University Minnesota. His Ph.D. 
thesis concerned the Coanda 
effect. 

Prior joining General 
Motors 1973, Dr. Rask worked 
the design nuclear reactors 
the Knoll’s Atomic Power Labora- 
tories. addition further refine- 
ments LDA measurement 
techniques, his current research 
interests include computer simula- 
tion engine systems, with spe- 
cial emphasis the 
manifold. 
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California Public Radio: NPR was lucky 


When newly elected California Governor 
George and the state legislature 
became embroiled dispute over how 
reduce the state’s budget deficit last summer, 
California Public Radio’s Sacramento bureau 
chief Mark Vandervelden followed the story 
closely, keeping the listeners CPR’s 
twenty-five public radio affiliates abreast 
the latest developments the crisis. After 
the governor’s July press conference, 
which announced 350 new cost-saving 
measures totaling $1.1 billion, Vandervelden 
found himself with surprising piece news 
report: Deukmejian had cut the entire 
budget the California Public Broadcasting 
Commission, CPR’s only source funding. 
The next day California Public Radio went 
off the air and Vandervelden and his col- 
leagues were out work. 

Founded 1977 two-person Sacra- 
mento bureau producing daily telephone- 
fed newscast, CPR had grown become 
California’s first statewide news service. 
With staff eleven and bureaus Los 
Angeles and San Francisco addition 
Sacramento, CPR offered live coverage 
political events and speeches from the state 


capitol, documentaries, and California Edi- 
tion, popular statewide news summary fol- 
lowed features about politics, culture, 
science, and sports. addition, 
duced California Revista, the state’s only 
half-hour weekly Spanish-language news- 
cast. Ratings taken last winter revealed that 
CPR had over one million listeners week. 
isn’t one the big guys the news 
business,’’ said competitor KCBS radio 
editorial last summer, filled big 
need for public radio stations around the 

was not just CPR’s success that made 
Deukmejian’s decision such surprise. Just 
six months earlier the Republican governor 
had indicated that there would slight 
increase the $1.9 million budget the 
Public Broadcasting Commission, which, 
addition funding CPR, was providing 
grants individual public radio and televi- 
sion stations and for the training minority 
journalists, and had recently completed 
study the state’s telecommunication needs. 
The decision eliminate the commission and 
the governor’s press secretary, Larry 


California Public Radio’s last days: Director Donovan 
Reynolds CPR’s headquarters after the shutdown and (inset) 
bureau chief Mark Vandervelden 


Frederic Larson/San Francisco Chronicle 


Thomas. broadcasting just didn’t 
measure number things more cen- 
tral people’s health and ex- 
plains. 

Donovan Reynolds, founder and the last 
director CPR, disagrees: the gover- 
nor’s decision was purely fiscal, made 
fiscal sense. Deukmejian just flushed down 
the toilet five years investment public 
radio the state Reynolds 
believes that the Public Broadcasting Com- 
mission and CPR were the governor’s hit 
list for political reasons. All five the gub- 
ernatorial appointees the eleven-member 
commission had already been named for- 
mer governor Jerry Brown prior Deuk- 
mejian’s election, and would three years 
before the new governor could replace them 
all. Others say that the governor axed the 
commission simply because views 
liberal institution that isn’t entitled state 
support. ‘‘Reagan least left National Public 
Radio with shell, that can raise funds 
from corporations and says 
commission chairperson Barbara O’Connor, 
communications professor California 
State University. tragedy see all 
come unglued 

That the commission and its most de- 
pendent subsidiary, CPR could abol- 
ished the governor with little public 
outcry was another surprise. Vandervelden, 
who spearheaded lobbying and p.r. cam- 
paign try restore funding for CPR, says 
that the commission’s activities had alienated 
competing state agencies and majority 
the state’s twenty-seven public radio and 
twelve public television stations. sta- 
tions pretty much bailed out says 
Vandervelden. felt that they didn’t 
have the financial resources support and 
that the commission was real 

The commission itself, rather than cam- 
paigning for public support, decided keep 
low profile throughout the summer the 
hope striking deal with the governor’s 
office. But the beginning September 
the public broadcasting stations already saw 
the commission lost cause and, back- 
door move, bid have all future public 
broadcasting funds distributed directly 
them. Still, commission executive secretary 
Joel Kugelmass lays the blame for CPR’s 
demise the door the governor. 
have new administration making important 
changes and real citizen-oriented coverage 
vetoed the exposure his own administra- 
tion the 

Nadine Joseph 
Nadine Joseph free-lance writer living 
Oakland. 
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Steve Knickmeyer’s columns The Ada (Oklahoma) Evening 
News are refreshingly direct and outspoken. His style unaf- 
fected; his writing pungent. 


this forceful style liberally doused with humor and wit 
that earned him The Baltimore Sun’s 1983 H.L. Mencken 
Writing Award, with its $2500 cash prize. 


veteran journalist, Steve managing editor The Ada 

Evening News, well daily columnist and book editor. 

Steve’s writing talents exemplify those Baltimore Sun 
columnist H.L. Mencken: “All editorials should take 
stand.” 


The H.L. Mencken Writing Award annually recognizes dis- 
tinguished newspaper writing executed the spirit and 
tradition H.L. Mencken. 


The Baltimore Sun proud add Steve 
name the list winners: 


Steve Knickmeyer, 
The Ada (Oklahoma) Evening News 1983 


David Rossie, 
The Binghamton, New York Evening Press 1982 


Mike Royko, 
The Chicago-Sun Times 1981 


For information about 1984 contest 
rules, write call: 


Ms. Eurla Frederick 
Contest Coordinator 
The Baltimore Sun 
501 Calvert St. 
P.O. Box 1377 
Baltimore, MD. 21278 


(301) 332-6265 
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Fungent 
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information series for editors, reporters, researchers 


NUCLEAR WASTE DISPOSAL 
Progress Report 


The permanent repositories will mined half-mile-deep formations that have been geologi- 
cally stable for millions years. That’s nearly twice deep the Empire State Building 
high. The wastes are completely inert. They cannot explode, implode, burn. Enlarged inset 
right shows how each disposal hole with more protective material. 


Congressionally mandated pro- 


gram, signed into law last 
January, has started the process 
for disposal high-level radio- 
active waste from nuclear power 


plants. What follows background 


information help understand 
the significance the new law. 
The first installment this 
series covered some the basics 
nuclear waste. Now move the 
issue disposal, focusing the 
waste from nuclear power plants, 
not from defense medical uses. 
Remember that two kinds 
waste are produced nuclear 


power plants the generation 

electricity: high-level waste, 
which trapped the used 
spent uranium fuel, making highly 
radioactive for time; and low- 
level waste, such used rags, 
plastic gloves, and water filters. 
This discussion limited high- 
level waste, which requires the 
most thorough isolation. 


What form will the waste 
when disposed of? 

the spent fuel were chemically 
recover still- 


usable uranium and plutonium, 
then the remaining liquid waste 
would fused into insoluble, 
solid, glass-like material. 

But since the future commer- 
cial reprocessing uncertain this 
country, will examine the alter- 
native waste form: solid spent fuel 
rods, removed from the reactor 
core and placed metal canisters. 


How much spent fuel are 

talking about? 

All the spent fuel collected from 
commercial plants since 1957 now 
totals about 9,000 tons. could fill 
football field feet deep. 

Department Energy projec- 
tions put the total amount 
about 65,000 tons the turn 
the century. 

For perspective, consider how 
the volume waste from nuclear 
plants compares with the waste 
from other industries. American 
industry produces over ten thou- 
sand times more toxic wastes 
annually than the nuclear industry 
has since started. 


Where spent fuel stored 
right now? 

Spent fuel now stored temporar- 
ily steel-lined water pools com- 


SHIPPING CASK 


LEAD 
RADIATION 
SHIELD 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
CYLINDER 


FUEL 
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The radioactive waste within these stout 
casks safely confined transit the 
permanent repositories. Cutaway shows the 
stainless steel inner cylinder, the lead radia- 
tion shield, and the tough outer jacket 
stainless steel. 
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mercial reactor sites. Within six 
months removal from the reactor 
core, more than percent the 
spent fuel’s radioactivity dissipates 
the form heat. 


What disposal method 
favored the most? 

date, the disposal method gener- 
ally favored experts the deep 
geologic system. 
Variations have been studied 
many countries and scientific bodies 
for over years. The National 
Academy Sciences first recom- 
mended such disposal 1957. 

The DOE has developed specific 
plan for geo- 
logic disposal: The solid spent 
fuel will sealed metal 
ceramic corrosion-resistant canis- 
ters, foot diameter and feet 
long. These canisters will turn 
absorbent clay. The canisters will 
lowered about 2500 feet below 
the ground, down repositories 
mined within specially selected geo- 
logic formations salt, volcanic tuff, 
basalt, which have been stable 
and relatively water-free for millions 
years. Finally, the canisters 
will deposited drilled holes 
plugged with highly absorbent 
material like bentonite clay. 

Another element the Federal 
government’s waste plan the 
option storing spent fuel 
near the earth’s surface moni- 
tored retrievable storage (MRS) facil- 
ities. These would allow for further 
radioactive decay and cooling, 
and thus provide more waste- 
management flexibility. MRS 
facilities, the spent fuel would 
monitored and stored for even- 
tual reprocessing final geologic 
disposal. 


How safe this deep 

burial system? 

Governments and scientific bodies 
from the the U.K., Sweden, 
Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries say that the safest and most 
flexible disposal system science has 
devised. 

Even the most unlikely event 
groundwater’s eventually seeping 
into the long-dry repositories and 
coming into contact with the spent 
fuel, the waste will have decayed 
levels radioactivity long 
before any could reach our 
environment. 


FEET 


FEET 


The steel and lead transportation casks must 
pass sequence four torture tests: 
30-foot free fall onto concrete, 
drop onto sharp steel shaft, exposure 
1,475°F fire, followed immediate 
immersion feet water (not 
Each cask design must licensed the 
Federal government before can used. 


How long must the waste 

kept sequestered? 

The waste must carefully con- 
trolled for several thousand years, 
because some its radioactivity 
decays slowly. But after being 
buried for about 1000 years, the 
waste less toxic than uranium ore 
its natural state. After about 4000 
years, less toxic than mercury, 
chromium, cadmium, and silver 
ores, minerals found nature with 
barriers from the environment. 


How will spent fuel trans- 
ported the disposal sites? 
The spent fuel will shipped 
within sealed casks made steel 


and lead. typical spent fuel cask 
feet diameter and feet long. 

date, over 5,000 spent fuel 
assemblies have been safely shipped 
from on-site storage pools other 
storage locations. There has never 
been accident involving spent 
fuel that has released radioactivity. 

Federal regulation, the casks 
must designed withstand 
sequence four torture tests 
without leaking before they can 
licensed. 

Note: nuclear wastes are not 
explosive any time. 


What will the new law 
nuclear waste accomplish? 
With the enactment the Nuclear 

Waste Policy Act 1982, the 
Department Energy moving 
ahead with procedure and time- 
table leading the permanent 
disposal high-level radioactive 
waste from nuclear power plants. 
Both the President and Congress are 
scheduled consider the first dis- 
posal site 1987. 


Who are and why are 
presenting these facts 

are the U.S. Committee for 
Energy Awareness, orga- 
nization electric utilities, con- 
struction companies, 
manufacturers, and energy users. 
Most our members participate 
the electricity industry and believe 
that nuclear energy will continue 
play important role Amer- 
ica’s electrical future. 


For free booklet the electrical 
future America and the energy 
sources that will help fuel it, well 
more information waste man- 
agement, just fill out the coupon 
and mail to: 
U.S. Committee for Energy Awareness 
P.O. Box 37012 
Washington, D.C. 20013 


Name 


Organization 


Address 
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Information about energy 


America can count today 
COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 
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the lines 
Beirut 


When Washington Post foreign correspond- 
ent Loren Jenkins set out September 1982 
investigate whether the Lebanese Christian 
Phalangist high command had ordered the 
massacre Palestinian civilians Sabra and 
Shatila Beirut, was repeatedly warned 
Phalangist officials not look into the 
matter. Nevertheless, having mistakenly 
blamed the slaughter the Israeli-backed 
militia Major Saad Haddad earlier dis- 
patches, Jenkins spent several 
viewing dozens sources east Beirut. 
September 29, while working his West 
Beirut apartment, Jenkins received urgent 
phone call from the American embassy. 
was told that the CIA had uncovered Phal- 
angist plot kill him. New York Times 
porter Colin Campbell, who was also 
investigating the part the mas- 
sacre, was similarly that his life was 
danger. The U.S. official recommended 
that the reporters leave Beirut immediately 
and supplied embassy car and driver 
which sped them Damascus. 


Later that day, Jenkins and Campbell filed 
stories saying that the massacre Sabra and 
Shatila had been designed the Phalangist 
command the hope that the killings would 
spark mass exodus Palestinians from 
Lebanon. (Both reporters identified the 
leader the operation twenty-eight-year- 


old Elias Hobeika, the Phalange’s chief 


security, who was serving its liaison 
both the U.S. embassy and Israeli intelli- 
gence.) Campbell subsequently returned 
the Times bureau Bangkok, where had 
been stationed prior his arrival Lebanon 
that summer. Jenkins, roving correspon- 
dent who had been and out Beirut doz- 
ens times since the early 1970s, didn’t 
return there for months after the death threat, 
and then only surreptitiously. you are 
dealing with people committed massacre 
says Jenkins, who shared 
Pulitzer Prize last year for his reporting from 
Lebanon, the life one lone jour- 
nalist 

Jenkins’s experience underscores the haz- 
ards reporting from Beirut since the Phal- 
angists gained the upper hand there following 
the PLO’s withdrawal from the city August 
1982. sure, not all reporters have been 
put off the Phalange. John Yemma, the 


BEEFEATER GIN ALL 


distilling run consists 
unblemished middle, 


“heart,” and 


“foreshots and feints,” 
the beginning and end 
the run, which are flawed and out 


balance. 


Beefeater literally all heart. 

The Beefeater master distiller selects 
only the choice, flawless heart 
the run—thus assuring you gin 
delicate taste, gin impeccable 


balance. 


when speak excellence, 


mean it. From the heart. 


The Crown Jewel England.” 


from England 


IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND CORP. NY. NY. 94 PROOF 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


former Middle East correspondent for The 
Christian Science Monitor, says 
though his reporting was occasionally criti- 
cized Phalangist officials, found the 
criticism and never threatening. But 
many other Western journalists complain that 


they have been subjected campaign 


Phalangist-inspired intimidation designed 
deflect criticism the Phalangist militia, Le- 
banese president Amin Gemayel, and the Le- 
banese Christian community general. 
Phalangists have very effective op- 
explains one correspondent who 
has been based Beirut since the early 
1970s. office Washington telexes 
back our stories the day they appear; when 
the Phalangists berate us, they always have 
our clips wave our 

One reporter beats the Phalangists their 
own game carrying clip showing their 
slain leader, Bashir Gemayel, positive 
light. time they get upset with 
says the reporter, show them 
pro-Bashir clip and they calm 

Last April, Paola Crociani, twenty-nine- 
year-old photojournalist with the AP, was 
arrested West Beirut and held incommun- 
icado for thirty-six hours fetid cell 
agents the Sureté Generale, 
Phalangist-controlled secret police. Accord- 
ing report the Committee Protect 
Journalists, Crociani was verbally abused 
and forced watch scenes torture before 
she was finally deported. Lebanese Prime 
Minister Chafik Wazzan explained that Cro- 
ciani was expelled for having contact with 
ence Palestinians. 

Reporters say that this type harassment 
has had chilling effect the extent 
which news organizations investigate such 
sensitive stories the internal affairs the 
Phalangist party, the Phalangists’ relation- 
ship with Lebanese President Amin Gemayel 
(whose father, Pierre, founded the party 
1936), Phalangist-Israeli relations, and the 
Phalangists’ ongoing terror campaign against 
Lebanon’s 400,000 Palestinians. one 
writing about what the Phalangists are 
says Michael Wall, editor the bi- 
weekly London-based journal Middle East 
International. reporters are very fright- 
ened 

Western reporters the only ones who 
are intimidated. Just after the Israeli inva- 
sion, for example, editors the Jerusalem 
Post were warned against critical coverage 
the Phalange lest their reporters lose access 
high-ranking officials. addition, several 
Lebanese journalists who supplement their 
incomes stringing for Western news or- 
ganizations say they have been pressured 
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the Phalange quit. One well-known Pal- 
estinian stringer fled Beirut last spring after 
being threatened the Phalange. Sources 
have also been intimidated. Such the fear 
among Lebanon’s Palestinians that one 
American journalist who was preparing 
magazine article had hard time persuading 
old Palestinian friends talk, even off the 
record. The article was never published. 

Death threats and intimidation are nothing 
new veteran Beirut-based correspondents. 
Prior the Israeli invasion June 
when the PLO and Syria occupied West Bei- 
rut and much Lebanon, reporters had 
contend with harassment from Syria and rad- 
ical factions the PLO. 1980, for ex- 
ample, Reuters’ Beirut correspondent, Bernd 
Debusman, was shot the back after being 
warned stop reporting about unrest 
Syria. That same year Stern correspondent 
Robert Pfeffer was murdered, reportedly 
Palestinian extremists who had warned him 
stop research book about Palestinian 
terrorism. Other reporters were forced flee 
Beirut after receiving death threats. 1980, 
The Christian Science Monitor moved its 
Middle East correspondent 
cause, among other safety considerations, its 
reporter, Ned Temko, had received death 
threat from Palestinian group after marrying 
Israeli-American. And the late 1970s 
New York Times reporter was run out Bei- 
rut the PLO after the reporter’s story about 
PLO training center Lebanon was re- 
printed the Jerusalem Post, convincing 
some Palestinians that was Zionist spy. 

Phalangist officials publicly deny harass- 
ing Western reporters Beirut, though pri- 
vately they say that rigid censorship 
Lebanon necessary protect the struggling 
Phalangist-dominated central government 
Amin Gemayel. They freely admit that, to- 
gether with the Gemayel government, they 
have tapped telephone and telex lines, ex- 
pelled political critics and unfriendly Arab 
journalists, and vigorously censored the local 
press. 

time when increasing U.S. involve- 
ment Lebanon would seem call for more 
reporting the internal affairs the Le- 
banese government and its allies, violence 
and repression have tended reduce the Le- 
banon story routine dispatches about car 
bombings and artillery duels between rival 
factions. Once supermarket Arab opinion 
valued reporters, Beirut now city 
which fewer and fewer journalists are willing 
risk their lives. 

Robert Friedman 


Friedman New York writer who 
often reports the Middle East. 
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The National Coal Association 
Proudly Announces the 1983 Winners 


THE HAZLETT COCHRAN 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Electronic Category: 

Steve Collier, 
WLEX-TV, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Print Category: 
The Huntsville Item 
Huntsville, Texas 


Honorable Mention— 
Steve Dale 
WOWK-TV, 
Huntington, W.Va.; 
Michael Owens, 
KMOX Radio, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Honorable Mention— 

Deborah Marquardt, 
Commonwealth Magazine, 
Norfolk, Va. 


The Cochran awards, named for man who helped pioneer coal industry public rela- 
tions, were established the National Coal Association recognize journalists whose 
work contributes better public understanding the U.S. coal industry. Awards 
$1,000 each are made the first place entries both categories. 


THE 1984 COMPETITION 


Journalists who work for newspaper, magazine, radio and television station 
wire service are eligible enter the competition (technical and trade publica- 
tions are not eligible). Stories must published broadcast between March 
1983 and Feb. 29, 1984. 


Entries must received April 1984 
For Rules and Entry Forms Write to: 
Chairman, Journalism Awards, National Coal Association, 
1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


piece grim humor that Orwell would 
have enjoyed. Bernard Crick 
(George biographer) 


“The appropriate calendar for 1984.” 
USA Today 


CALENDAR 


created Howard Levine and Tim Keefe 
essay Nat Hentoff 


erosion civil liberties the United 
States. 


Each month illustrated original B&W 
photograph 1984 culture American 
society. 

Each month opens 17” 34”. 


Please send 1984 Calendars order reaffirms respon- 
$10.95 each sibility ferret out employee disloyalty 
and makes mandatory that any accused 


Total enclosed check person immediately dismissed and 


money order to: Point Blank Press, Ltd., 
Chargetomy MasterCard tells the American News- 
Charge Card papers Publishers Association before 
publishing ask not only “is news?” 
but also “is the interest national 
security?” 
Daily News reports that 
acting FBI director Gray 
Watergate evidence Ehrlichman’s 
City request. (see Oct. 15) 


Signature 
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Rocket orbit 


wasn’t sense mission that inspired 
Seattle publisher Bob McChesney start 
rock magazine 1979. What had mind 
was commercial gimmick, something 
splashy attract younger readers his ailing 
liberal newsweekly, The Seattle Sun. ‘‘The 
Sun wasn’t tune with the growing narcis- 
sism and materialism the Mc- 
Chesney recalls. decided start free, 
monthly music supplement that would inject 
some His plan worked, though not 
quite intended. The Sun continued sink, 
but long before went under, 1981, the 
rock supplement had gone into independent 
orbit. The Rocket, it’s called, now claims 
circulation 65,000 far more than the 
paid-circulation Sun ever claimed and it’s 
longer mere entertainment guide. Se- 
has become the voice generation. 

Local rock magazines have proliferated 
since 1976 and, publishing venture, The 
Rocket much like the rest them. Started 


people who, senior editor John Keis- 
ter’s words, cool instead 
dingy loft, has staff only eight full-time 
employees (most them between the ages 
twenty-five and thirty), and lives de- 
livering large numbers eighteen- 
twenty-four-year-olds national cigarette 
and liquor advertisers. Editorially, however, 
it’s rare specimen. 

While The Rocket serves good deal 
pop glop the characteristic article 
interview which performing artist al- 
lowed expound his own virtues while 
the writer nods approvingly also ex- 
plores subjects and states preferences rarely 
found the alternative, let alone the main- 
stream, press. Rather than dismissing boxing 
cruel and lowbrow sport, for instance, 
Rocket writers celebrate the wild beauty 
dirtiest fighter the fiery 
Cuban who, age fifteen, chopped both the 
hands off man who hit his mama. another 
piece, published last February, number 
young men pose with their guns and discuss 
the merits owning one. Both pieces fly 


LYNDA BARRY 


RUN THE GUN GRAPHIC THAT 
EITHER THE REAVY METAL SCREAM 
THING THE 
BIG CARS, BIG 


REDESIGN 
THE PAPER 


How 
PAST 


GIVE ITA 


the face liberal orthodoxy, but like 
many articles The Rocket neither one 
displays much original thought. The writers 
seem content flaunt the naughtiness their 
material recycle platitudes. 

Senior editor Keister provided more am- 
bitious and interesting alternative pop glop 
last March, when wrote essay about 
the American auto industry, attributing its 
decline not inefficiency but rather in- 
dustry’s disregard for style. Entitled 
Last Great American the piece treated 
the fate the Mustang which, according 
Keister, was inexpensive, unpreten- 
tious, and nicely styled car that Ford turned 
into bloated parody itself met- 
aphor for the and 
vision’’ that brought about now 
referred ‘structural unemployment.’ 
The American public would have 
deserted American cars for economy de- 
pendability,’’ Keister argued, once they 
lost the coolness battle, once Japanese cars 
actually looked better than American cars, 
the game was Several mainstream 
newspapers around the country have since 
reprinted the piece. 

The Rocket’s own commitment looking 
cool notable. Lynda Barry, leading New 
Wave cartoonist whose work now appears 
regularly Esquire, got her start there and 
the Sun, and still contributor. 
design every page says Keister, 
always end getting fined $500 
for being late the Photography, 
line drawing, and bold color are often in- 
corporated into the same illustration, and 
every issue peppered with bizarre cartoons. 
The editors, claiming have discovered that 
our readers are re- 
cently went far publish cover story 
consisting entirely selections from the ed- 
itors’ favorite comics. 

The only thing that seems light moral 
fire under The Rocket perceived threat 
youth culture. the local parks department 
considers placing restriction outdoor 
rock concerts, then the paper labels the parks 
department agent evil forces trying 
snuff out our music and turn into an- 
droids who can work fast-food counter 
Otherwise, public affairs are for 
squares. publisher McChesney puts it, 
generation has discernible social 
Or, Keister put his essay 
collapse the very least should able 


Geoffrey Cowley 


Geoffrey Cowley staff writer for The 
Weekly, Seattle newsmagazine. 
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Nicaragua vs. Honduras: 
border-war journalism 


While Nicaragua and Honduras are still nom- 
inally peace, their highly sensationalistic 
newspapers, often manipulated their gov- 
ernments, are waging the journalistic equiv- 
alent war. both sides the border. 
along which U.S.-supported guerrillas are 
fighting bring down Nicaragua’s Sandi- 
nista regime, press seems bent 
creating the impression that aggression 


from the other side, course imminent. 
continually building suspicion and 
hatred, such coverage could well contribute 
the outbreak war. 

Minor border incidents that now have 
become routine are reported with melodra- 
matic indignation 
against our 


new acts aggression 
(El Tiempo, Te- 
gulcigalpa, Honduras, June 1983) and 
(Barricada, the 
official organ the Sandinista National Lib- 
eration Front, July 21, 1983). 

Journalists are often willing believe 
the worst about the other side that they rush 
into print with atrocity stories that later turn 
out false. recent example was the 
Nicaraguan charge given prominent play 
Managua’s dailies that Honduran 
troops had invaded side side with anti- 
Sandinista guerrillas. 

both sides the border the press pre- 
sents its government being the innocent 
victim unwarranted hostility. The Sandi- 
nistas simply censor all wire service reports 
which indicate that their troops are mortaring 
Honduran 
press ignores its collaboration 
with Nicaraguan counterrevolutionaries. 


while the Honduran 


Peace negotiations are not only system- 
atically underreported, but even denigrated, 
while both sides boast military prepared- 
ness articles such HONDURAN AIR 
READY REPEL WHATEVER AGGRESSION (E/ 
Heraldo, Tegucigalpa, July 13) and 
MINE NICARAGUA WITH MILITIAS (Barricada, 
July 6). 

addition indulging emotion- 
charged appeals for the defense the na- 
tional honor, the papers both nations rou- 
tinely employ such inflammatory epithets 
Nicaraguan description the 
Honduran army and its Gustavo 
duran description the Sandinistas). 
press both 
ciologist Victor Meza, 
collective hysteria. the war has al- 
ready 


godless 


says Honduran so- 
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BAGEHOT FELLOWS 
FOR 1983-1984 


Victoria Gits 


managing editor, CableVision 


Peter Gosselin 
labor reporter, 
The Providence Journal-Bulletin 


Steve Govoni 
business writer, 
The Record (Hackensack, NJ) 


James Jubak 


editor, 
Environmental Action 


Susan Sachs 


staff writer, The Miami Herald 


Robin Schatz 


business writer, 
The Atlanta Constitution 


Janice Simpson 
correspondent, Time magazine 


Kathleen Stauder 


business reporter, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


Eileen White 


reporter, Education Week 


Jack Willoughby 


business reporter, 
The Globe and Mai! (Toronto) 


The Bagehot Fellowship mid-career program study Columbia 
University for journalists interested improving their understanding 
economics, business and finance. For more information, write Chris 
Welles, Director, Bagehot Fellowship, Graduate School Journalism, 
Columbia University, New York, 10027. 


“The about the 
television business I’ve ever 


—MICHAEL KOZOLL, co-creator and co-executive producer Street Blues 


Why Hill Street Blues 
succeeded...Lou Grant 
was soared 
FBI 
how the networks decide 
about the shows that rise 
and fall the rough-and- 
tumble world behind 
the screen. 
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book; required reading for all 
who make and view 


programs, study and 
out school—and 
for everyone who trying 
makes America tick” 
—HERBERT GANS, author 

Deciding Whats News 

wish prime-time were 

book about it.” 
GELBART, writer and 
$16.95, now your 
bookstore 


BS 


PRIME TIME 
INSIDE PRIME TIN 
PANTHEON 201 East 50th Street New York 10022 
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The information 
specialists 
Phillips 
Petroleum 
will you. 
us. 

Bill Adams (918) 661-5224 
Dan Harrison (918) 661-5204 
Jere Smith (918) 661-4982 
Susan Stoffle (918) 661-4974 
Dave Dryden (918) 661-4987 
Bill Flesher (918) 661-6760 


Research Development 
Jerry 661-8727 


PHILLIPS 


BARTLESVILLE OKLAHOMA 74004 


STATE LOCAL 
REPORTING 
WASHINGTON 


had ten years uninterrupted 
coverage some the best state and 
city-specific stories. 

Now adding: 

Fulltime coverage local cor- 
porate filings with the SEC; 

Legislation status charts affecting 
your local industries; and 

dial-in electronic morgue for 
your desk your Washington bureau 
filled with state-specific government in- 
forrnation. 


Plug your desk into ours; 
We're still: 
States News Service 
202-546-7500 


654 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 20003 
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unite the Honduran public against po- 
litical challenges from the the Honduran 


press does whatever can raise fears 


the banner 
headlines the Sandinistas are 
that range from stealing 125 cows 
from ranch near the border destroying 
the Contadora peace negotiations and devel- 
oping plan conquer the hemisphere. SAN- 
DINISTA PROMISES HAVE BEEN CONVERTED 
INTO MISERY, FEAR, IMPRISONMENT, AND 
DEATH reads typical headline the July 
Prensa Tegulcigalpa. SINCE THE FALL 
SOMOZA, NICARAGUA HAS BEEN PREPAR- 
ING WAR AGAINST HONDURAS reads another 
(La Prensa, July 21). Television also uti- 
lized inspire popular fear the 
nista During documentary 
broadcast Honduras last August omi- 
nous-sounding baritone described Nicaragua 
emy peace and while red. 
tornado-like swirl expanded across the 
screen. 

Meanwhile, Nicaraguan coverage Hon- 
duran developments also deliberately dis- 
torted. Though seems clear that majority 
Hondurans favor U.S. military presence 
their soil, the Sandinistas’ Barricada and 
the pro-government Nuevo Diario report only 
the opposition handful union leaders 
and newspaper editorialists who condemn the 
left-leaning Hondurans who 


covering only those 


own government, news media 
have created the impression that the Hon- 
duran regime despotic police state. 
May Barricada piece headed HONDURAS UN- 
DER THE TERROR DEATH SQUADS, for ex- 
ample, the fifty political disappearances 
that have occurred Honduras during the 
past two years were treated they were 
equivalent the systematic repression 
Guatemala Salvador. 

While the presses both countries dwell 
the likelihood war, they are unre- 
lievedly pessimistic about the prospects for 
peace. Articles the Honduran papers dis- 
miss peace initiatives (La 
Tribuna, July 21), contending that 
national conflict serves 
(El Tiempo, July 13). The 
Sandinistas, for their part, frequently censor 
statements they deem overly concilia- 
tory, such junta member Sergio 
declaration that |between the 
U.S. and the are not irreconcil- 

The Sandinista press tends exalt fighting 
the noblest form revolutionary sacrifice. 


Prominent play given photographs 


rifle-bearing women, children, and the el- 


accused 


CJR/Linda Drucker 


Honduran newsboy the 
main square Tegucigalpa 


derly, accompanied captions like 
Nicaraguan defender the 
Headlines that shout NOBODY SHOULD ASK 
and DON’T FAVOR GENEROSITY WITH AS- 
SASSINS (Barricada, March 24) encourage in- 
transigence. When comes war peace. 
July Barricada banner headline con- 
cludes: PREFER FIGHTING AND DYING 
COWARDLY PEACE. 

The Honduran press, meanwhile, glorifies 
the struggle the anti-Sandinista guerrillas 
(described the Sandinista 
Honduran). Large, occasionally front-page 
photos show columns well- 
equipped contra-Sandinista groups. The cap- 
tion beneath one such photo the July 
Heraldo read: beautiful when one 
fighting for the Honduran aid 
the contras implicitly justified head- 
lines such THERE ANY 
COUNTERREVOLUTION THERE WERE LIB- 
ERTY NICARAGUA Heraldo, July 18). 

both the Hondurans and the Nic- 
araguans exploit some the same journal- 
istic devices their attempts use news 
reporting ideological weapon. One fa- 
vorite trick run highly opinionated 
statement from partisan source head- 
line: PEACE DIFFICULT CENTRAL 
AMERICA THE SANDINISTAS STAY POWER 
(El Tiempo, July 22). The attribution, this 
case Ronald Reagan, either omitted en- 
tirely dwarfed the surrounding print. 


Linda Drucker 


Linda Drucker reports Honduras for Reu- 
ters and Time magazine. 
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Internal problems the Courant 


Since the Times Mirror Company acquired 
The Hartford Courant 1979, community 
activists and minority-group leaders have 
complained that the paper’s management has 
passed over Hartford’s black and Hispanic 
communities order court wealthier, sub- 
urban readers (see CJR, Courant 
January/February 1982). Now the 
Courant management being accused dis- 
crimination the newsroom. 

Two years ago the paper instituted one 
the most ambitious minority internship pro- 
grams the country, offering fifteen jour- 
nalism students salary $300 week for 
twelve-week summer program. Last 
winter, the Hartford Courant Foundation set 
seven-month fellowship program which 
will bring two minority reporters the Cou- 
rant each year. Recently, however, these ef- 
forts seem have backfired. Several last 
summer’s interns are charging that they were 
discriminated against Courant editors 
while one two white interns was given 
preferential treatment. number minority 
reporters the paper endorse the students’ 


charges and acknowledge that race relations 
Connecticut’s largest daily are not good 
shape. 

feel like was says former intern 
Kelly Mitchell-Clark, now senior How- 
ard University. She and others charge that 
University Missouri senior Karen Ball was 
given choice assignments, including front- 
page articles and stories that required 
was singled out for praise the editors, and 
was invited social gatherings from which 
other interns were excluded. was given 
major says former intern 
Laura Castaneda, 1983 Gannett Foundation 
Scholarship winner and senior the Uni- 
versity Southern California. 
given chance prove myself. All felt 
that Karen got special treatment. and no- 
ticed from the 

Near the end the summer program last 
August, the interns raised their complaints 
meeting with metropolitan editor Richard 
Barnes, but the session strained relations 
even further. According former intern 
Marta Moret, Yale graduate student. 


aste 


Barnes told the interns, trust any 
you write home for money and get the 
facts Although was present 
the meeting, the other interns believed that 
Barnes’s remarks were directed them be- 
cause, says Moret, was clear that Karen 
had been given lot power for someone 
who was just 

Ball, who was acutely aware the other 
interns’ complaints, says that part the 
blame must laid the feet the 
editors. Courant just set themselves 
for this sort thing when they hired only 
one white reporting she says (the 
only other white served the graphics de- 
partment). According the ed- 
itors made assumptions 
about the minority interns saying 
themselves, are these poor underpriv- 
ileged kids, and know they com- 
Ball credits her success the 
Courant she had five front-page stories 
last summer the fact that she worked 
hard, and. with two past internships daily 
papers, was more experienced than 
the other interns. worked for everything 
she says, think that some 
the other people should have been given 
better chance. They given very im- 
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your readers will want! 


DONALD LAMBRO 


Relentless investigator government mismanagement, 
Lambro uncovers waste all forms. 


The Washington Post called Lambro one-man 
search-and-destroy mission against government 


His recent disclosures exclusion blacks 
from top Congressional staff jobs sparked flurry 
media and government activity. 

Donald Lambro’s twice-weekly column hits hard 
and digs deep. .he’s the Washington reporter 
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(in New York, 212/557-2333) 
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e 
offense 
and casualty insurance industry. 
Alabama days 
Alaska 21 (1/84) 90 days (10/83) 
Arkansas days-1 yr. 
California None 
Colorado 21; 18, 3.2 beer lyr. (.15 BAC) 
Connecticut (10/83) mos. (10/83) 
Delaware (1/84) mos. 
District Columbia 21; 18, beer wine mos. 
Florida mos. 
Georgia lyr. 
Idaho 180 days 
Kansas 21; 18, 3.2 beer Limited use ’ 
Kentucky 21 None | 
Louisiana 18 60 days 
Maine 20 45-90 days" q 
Maryland days max. 
Massachusetts days-1 yr. 
Michigan mos.-1 yr. 
Minnesota 19 30 days § 
Mississippi 21; 18, 3.2 beer days-1 yr. 
Missouri days 
Montana 19 6 mos. 
Nebraska mos. 
Nevada days 
New Hampshire days 
New Jersey mos. 
New Mexico None 
New York mos. 
North Carolina 21; 19, beer wine lyr. 
North Dakota days 
Ohio 21; 19, beer days 
Oklahoma 
Oregon lyr. 
Pennsylvania lyr. 
Rhode Island 3-6 mos 
South Carolina 21; 18, beer wine mos. 
South Dakota 21; 18, 3.2 beer days 
The drunk driver kills thousands Americans year, and Tennessee lyr. 
injures more than half million. This series anti-drunk 
driving advertisements dedicated reducing this toll. Its 
individuals and many organizations actively fighting drunk Washington days 
driving America today. All data are August 1983. West Virginia mos. 
Wisconsin mos. 
Wyoming days 


Note: 1. Higher of “presumed intoxicated” or “defined as intoxicated” BAC number 
2. REDDI= Report Every Drunk Driver Immediately 


America war. every state, 
battle against drunk drivers. 
How does your state measure 
Many states have reduced fatalities 
increasing the drinking age. 
adopted proven deterrents such 
roadside sobriety checks and 
suspended licenses. 
most states, organizations 
Mothers Against Drunk Drivers 
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Blood Alcohol 
Concentration 
; (BAC) defining 
isk force Intoxicated RID chapters Pending legislation Existing measures 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Dram shop liability (statute holding retail server 
D 0.10 MADD, SADD, RID of alcohol responsible 
eportissued 0.10 MADD, SADD for its consequences) 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Mandatory rehabilitation 
MADD, SADD Simplified legislation clarify laws Toll-free number report DWI suspects 
MADD, SADD, RID Drinking age 21; revocation 0.10 BAC line; admin. lic. revocation dram shop 
0.10 SADD, RID Dram shop liability 
e~ 0.10' MADD, SADD 
0.10' SADD 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Statewide rehabilitation program 
0.12' MADD, SADD, RID Drinking age 21; dram shop liability 
0.10 SADD 
0.10' SADD, RID Toll-free REDDI hot line 
0.10 SADD, RID Dram shop liability 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID 
MADD, SADD, RID Drinking age 21; REDDI program Toll-free line; radio watch; Dram shop liability 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Driving while impaired 0.05-0.10 BAC REDDI line 
es 0.10 MADD, SADD, RID 
0.10 MADD, SADD Mandatory education and community service 
0.10 SADD 
issued MADD, SADD 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Drinking age Dram shop liability 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Dram shop 
0.10 MADD, SADD Dram shop liability 
issued 0.10 MADD, SADD, 
MADD, SADD, RID REDDI program; administrative license revocation 
0.10 SADD Montanans Against Drunk Drivers organization 
ke 0.10 MADD, SADD Age 21; open container; license revocation REDDI program; trooper incentive program 
0.10 MADD, SADD New law: days jail hours public service 
feport issued 0.10 MADD, SADD, RID 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID $1,000 license surcharge for convicted drivers 
issued 0.10 MADD, SADD 
issued 0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Blood test for drivers serious accidents “STOP education program; dram shop 
issued 0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Limited dram shop liability 
0.10 MADD, SADD Dram shop liability 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Education program for first offenders REDDI program; dram shop liability 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID BAC .05; breath tests for serious accidents 
0.08 (10/83) MADD, SADD Dram shop; REDDI program; reporting system 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Dram shop liability 
0.10 MADD, SADD Toll-free hot line; Dram shop liability 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Drinking age (beer wine); open container law 
° 0.10 SADD 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Mandatory education requirement 
MADD, SADD, RID Hot line program 
0.08 SADD, RID Dram shop liability 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Drinking age vetoed governor; dram shop 
0.10 MADD, SADD 
0.10 MADD, SADD Toll-free hot line; radio reporting system 
0.10 MADD, SADD Administrative license suspension 
0.10 MADD, SADD, RID Dram liability 
0.10 SADD Drinking age 21; BAC .08; plea bargaining Toll-free REDDI hot line; Dram shop liability 
runk (SADD) and Remove Intoxi- Begin reading our report, SOMETHIN 
ted Drivers (RID) are working Driving: Killer Can Stop. 
with legislators fight explains what every one can Information Institute 
110 William Street, New York, NY 10038 
runk driving. help. like send you copy 
0 A list of izations active i state. 
titudes that once condoned drunk material help you something 
riving. The results these changes about drunk driving. 
the form new legislation, stricter 
forcement and reduced death tolls 
already hopeful sign 


Duke University Announces 


GRADUATE TRAINING 
JOURNALISM: 
UNIQUE APPROACH 


Duke’s Center for the Study Communications Policy accept- 
ing applications for two-year masters program public policy 
analysis for journalists. The program aims equip journalists with the 
substantive knowledge and intellectual tools they need report 
wide range fields: politics, law, business, economics, national secu- 
rity, criminal justice, health, and others. 

Designed educate journalists for increasingly complex and 
rapidly changing world, courses train students understand govern- 
meni decision-making, evaluate policy impacts, assess competing val- 
ues, and present their reports skillfully. Reporting technique not em- 
phasized traditional programs, although such courses are avail- 
able. 

The program consists economics and policy analysis courses, 
electives specific policy areas, participation colloquium with 
leading journalists, preparation article series, and summer in- 
ternship. 

The faculty includes scholars and practicing journalists na- 
tional repute. 

For information admission for Fall 1984 contact: 


Dr. James David Barber, Director 
Center for the Study Communications Policy 
4875 Duke Station 
Durham, 27706 


1983 Award Winner... 


35th annual George Polk Award 

Journalism 

Gerald Loeb Award for Distinguished 
Business and Financial Journalism 
Deadline Club Financial News Award 
for Excellence Reporting 


John Hancock Award for Excellence 
Business and Financial Journalism 


Phillip Zweig 
Staff Reporter 


American Banker congratulates Phillip Zweig 
for his prize-winning coverage the Penn Square Bank story. 


For free reprint Mr. Zweig’s collected articles the Penn Square Bank, 
write American Banker, Department One State Street Plaza, New York, New 
York 10004. 


American Banker 


The Daily Financial Services Newspaper 


CHRONICLE 


Photos: The Hartford Courant 


portant things 

Metropolitan editor Barnes, who admin- 
isters the program, emphatically denies that 
the Courant mistreated any way dis- 
criminated against the minority interns. 
says told the interns that didn’t trust 
them because was something that 
would have earned from each editor, 
and sometimes takes several months before 
reporter can build atmosphere trust 
with Barnes agrees with Ball that 
her experience and eagerness helped her 
the paper. was easier for her acclimate 
herself and says. Referring 
the minority interns, Barnes adds. 
nothing could say that would lessen the 
strength their feelings, but this the real 
world and people are going treated dif- 
ferently depending their abilities. had 
only one standard and that was the quality 
their 

The intern episode has upset some mem- 
bers the paper’s full-time minority staff. 
Black reporter Lionel Bascom, former met- 
ropolitan editor the Stamford Advocate 
(another Times Mirror paper), claims that 
was ignored Courant editors after sup- 
ported the minority interns their com- 
plaints. talked the says Bascom, 
told them that they should speak up. 
After that, was frozen out. The night editor 
wouldn’t talk me. They were giving 
entry-leve! work Last September 
Bascom was fired. 

Barnes any criticisms the 
intern program made and says 
that the reporter, who was hired last June, 
was let did not pass the Cou- 


riod. Other Were surprised 
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Hartford Courant 
metropolitan editor 
Richard Barnes (left) 
and interns Karen Ball 
(above) and 

Kelly Mitchell-Clark 


Bascom’s dismissal and complain dis- 
crimination. look minority re- 
porters only minority says 
metro reporter Vivian Martin. seeming 
pattern subtle racism, based discrep- 
ancies job assignments and the racial ig- 
norance white reporters and editors, 
what troubles Martin most. people 
don’t understand the subtleties racial in- 
she says, adding that this may 
the reason for the paper’s poor credibility 
the minority community. Other reporters are 
more circumspect their assessments ra- 
cial tension the paper. there 
that feeling [of tension], and people are ex- 
pressing says reporter Kevin Thomas. 

Both reporters and editors the Courant 
are waiting see what changes will made 
newly appointed editor, chairman, and 
chief executive officer Michael Davies, who 
replaced former Courant editor Mark Mur- 
phy last September. Although still too 
early tell whether Davies will move ease 
tensions the newsroom improve the 
paper’s coverage the city, Hartford’s mi- 
nority leaders were not heartened when Da- 
vies told the Hartford Advocate last 
September that devoting more editorial space 
the neighborhoods where the most news- 
papers were sold was simply good business. 
you give the inner city ten percent cov- 
said Davies, you have three 
percent penetration there, then get- 
ting three times much coverage they 


John Motavalli 


John Motavalli, former reporter the 
Stamford Advocate, free-lance writer 
living Connecticut. 


Announcing: 


The John Knight Fellowships 
for Professional Journalists 
Stanford University 


The purpose the program improve 
the quality American journalism provid- 
ing opportunities for outstanding mid-career 
professionals broaden and deepen their 
understanding the historical, social, eco- 
nomic, cultural and philosophical dimensions 
major issues and trends shaping the nation and 
the world. 

fellowships will awarded each 
year—beginning September, full- 
time employees newspapers, wire services, 
radio television news departments, magazines 
the area news/commentary/ public affairs, 
film and television documentarists, and photo- 
journalists. more than two these inay 
awarded employees business/ management 
positions who are interested broadening their 
educational background, opposed develop- 
ing further particular skill, and who are likely 
move into positions where their decisions will 
affect the editorial quality the mass media 
(e.g., publishers, general managers, station 
managers). 

The program seeks applicants who have 
demonstrated uncommon excellence their 
work and who have the potential reaching 
the top ranks their specialization. Nomina- 
tions are encouraged from employers well 
applications from individuals. 

All candidates must have least seven years 
full-time news experience and must citi- 
zens employed U.S. news organizations. Sti- 
pend $20,000 for nine months plus tuition 
and book allowance. Deadline for applica- 
tions February each year. 


For complete information and application 


forms, write: 


Director 

John Knight Fellowship Program 
Department Communication 
Stanford University 

Stanford, California 94305-2069 
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Beating the tribal drums 


the morning Sunday, September 
one thousand members the reading 
and viewing public arrived grassy 
estate Long Island, many carrying 
baseball bats. What the crowd had 
mind, turned out, was trifle more 
serious than enjoying the national pas- 
time: the estate question was retreat 
for Soviet diplomats, and the crowd ev- 
idently wanted them what Mar- 
vin Pancoast allegedly did Vicki 
Morgan; indeed, some hoisted placards 
saying the the 
event, all they managed was 
injure five the policemen who held 
them bay. 

The Long Island incident was promp- 
ted, course, the Soviet jet-fighter 
attack that September destroyed 
Korean Airlines flight 007. Presumably, 
the bat-wielding mob had been driven 
act after learning the grisly affair from 
news coverage (some which, inciden- 
tally, featured the networks squab- 
bling over which one had this 
story the death 269 people). 

the news accounts prompted some 
extreme anti-Soviet public reaction, 
public reaction also was putting heavy 
pressure the press. For instance, 
when The Washington Post ran its 
front-page September headline 
SAYS SOVIETS SHOT DOWN AIRLINER, the 
paper was deluged with angry objec- 
tions, the most polite which, accord- 
ing Post ombudsman Robert 
McCloskey, was did you waffle 
Reed Irvine, the president Ac- 
curacy Media, complained col- 
umn which appeared the right-wing 
Washington Inquirer that attributions 
such subtly convey the 
message that government saying 
it, but don’t necessarily believe 

turned out, however, good bit 
the initial press treatment the jet- 


liner attack was not skeptical enough, 
September The Washington Post had 
reported that U.S. intelligence sources 
believed the Soviet military might have 
mistaken the airliner for spy plane. But 
during the two days before (and contin- 
uing afterward for time), readers and 
viewers were overrun veritable 
stampede reports and editorials 
echoing the official Reagan administra- 
tion line which charged unequivo- 
cally that the Soviets had identified the 
craft airliner but had deliberately 
destroyed for straying into Russian air- 
space. 


asserted September that 

the attack was premeditated 

act and quoted U.S. 
officials saying that the Kremlin prob- 
ably making the most brutal state- 
ment possible that considers its 
territory The New York 
Times described the attack its Septem- 
ber lead editorial 
mass Those weighing with 
charges murder, mass murder, mas- 
sacre, and ‘slaughter also included the 
New York Daily News MONSTROUS 
CRIMINAL OUTRAGE), The Boston Herald 
(SLAUGHTER THE SKIES), the Chicago 
Sun-Times BARBARIC ACT MASS 
MURDER), The Detroit News, the San 
Francisco Chronicle, The Miami Her- 
ald, the New York Post, USA Today, 
Newsweek, People, columnist Ellen 
Goodman, and host others. 

was frequently case write first, 
ask questions later questions such as: 
Where was the unmistakable evidence 
that the Soviets had known they were 
shooting down airliner? President 
Reagan insisted had such evidence, 
but the administration later backtracked. 
After information leaked out that U.S. 


spy plane had crossed paths with the jet- 
liner, U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick said that the attack might have been 
accident. Columnist Jack Anderson 
quoted secret official memo, dated 
September stating that the State De- 
partment’s official task force the af- 
fair had been the Soviets 
were sure they were firing Amer- 
ican military and September 
Soviet official visiting Scotland in- 
sisted that this was the case. so, the 
Soviets made horrible mistake, but 
committed ethically worse act than 
when they shot down Francis Gary Pow- 
ers’s U-2 spy plane over their territory 
1960. 

Later, some news accounts cited evi- 
dence suggesting that the Soviets be- 
lieved the intruding plane was military 
but were unable make precise 
identification and shot down before 
left Soviet airspace. so, the Soviets 
were guilty extreme incompetence 
and exceedingly gross negligence, but 
not deliberate massacre. 

the 747 had, fact, strayed delib- 
erately for spying purposes was 
insisted upon the Kremlin, suggested 
the London Sunday Times, and seem- 
ingly discounted most American 
news organizations then deliberately 
shooting down the passenger plane 
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would still have been terrible deed, but 
those who sent the plane spy would 
share the blame. 

number reporters and editors did 
resist the pressure leap conclusions 
before the hard questions were explored, 
was evident The Washington Post, 
Time magazine, the news columns 
The New York Times, and elsewhere. 
But why did many news organizations 
take the reckless jump? 

One partial explanation that, for- 
mer Washington Post national editor 
William Greider put last year, news 
organizations are loath buck public 
opinion, especially emotional issues. 
This may doubly true when the opin- 
ionated public not only complains fe- 
rociously about headline attributions but 
also wields baseball bats. 

second explanation that many 
the most sweeping charges appeared 
editorials, and that editorial writers fre- 
quently feel the impulse back the 
administration. the other hand, they 
presumably feel the impulse maintain 
their reputations being more cerebral 
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than lowly beat reporters being 
askers questions, layers in- 
tellectual foundations for further analy- 
sis, etc. the Korean Airlines affair 
these twin impulses led some the 
most bizarre reasoning ever appear 
American editorial pages, typical ex- 
ample which graced the pages the 
September Milwaukee Journal. After 
describing the attack Soviet mas- 
the Journal went express 
and ask, or- 
dered the plane shot down and why?. 
Can the Soviets offer any credible mit- 
igating 

This bit like jury concluding that 
Smith clearly was guilty 
first degree murder and should pay the 
full penalty. But could have been sec- 
ond degree? Third degree? Reckless 

third explanation for press hastiness 
was Rupert Murdoch. Just Reagan 
sought exploit the KAL episode sell 
his military spending program, Mur- 
doch’s papers the fine old Fleet 
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Street tradition used the murder 
charge hype already sensational 
story and thus squeeze everything pos- 
sible out newspaper-sales windfall. 
The New York Post’s two-and-one-half- 
inch, red-ink headline SLAUGHTER 
THE SKY would surely have lost some- 
BLUNDER THE SKY. 

Without the murder charge, would 
have been more difficult for the Murdoch 
papers instill their readers that sense 
Along With which was pre- 
sumably the object such three-inch 
headlines MAKE THEM PAY and THE 
BIG RED LIE (The Boston Herald, Sep- 
umn the September edition The 
Star, Murdoch’s national supermarket 
tabloid: CRY OUT NOW AGAINST THE 
BLOODY RUSSIAN BEAR STEVE DUN- 
LEAVY URGES EVERY AMERICAN TELL 
CONGRESS OUTRAGE [OVER] MIDAIR 
MASS MURDER. Dunleavy, the Star’s 
Australian pontificator, continued with 
diatribe against cuts the American 
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THE FIRST AMENDMENT 
UNION POLITICAL SPENDING 


First Amendment was written 
nearly 200 years ago protect the 
right all Americans freely ex- 
press their own opinions—and the 
right not support opinions with 
which they disagree. 

But despite the First Amendment, 
one group America has the power 
force men and women finan- 
cially support political causes and 
candidates they oppose—or lose 
their jobs. That group organized 
labor. 

Federal labor law well some 
state laws permit unions and employ- 
ers require working Americans 
pay union dues condition em- 
ployment, regardless whether 
not they want join support 
union. result, the AFL-CIO and 
member unions collect more than 
$3.5 billion per year—$10 million 
day—in compulsory dues. 

This massive amount union trea- 
sury money, often called “soft 
cannot used for direct 
cash contributions candidates for 
federal office. But federal election law 
permits the use “soft money” for 
host union activities for candidates, 
political parties, referendums and 
ideological causes. 

And spend the unions do. Politi- 
cal historian Theodore White called 
the AFL-CIO political effort 1968 


you would like further informa- 
tion about this fundamental abuse 
the First Amendment, please write 
for copy our pamphlet, “The 
First Amendment vs. Union Political 


“unprecedented American 
included, for example, the registra- 
tion 4.6 million voters, the printing 
and distribution 115 million pamph- 
lets and leaflets, telephone banks 
638 localities, 72,225 house-to- 
house canvassers, and nearly 
100,000 volunteers election day. 

Labor columnist Victor Riesel esti- 
mates that the cost organized 
unreported “in-kind” politi- 
cal activities 1976 was over $100 
million. Allowing for inflation and 
the dramatic increase union polit- 
ical action, that figure could top 
$150 million 1984. 

response, more and more 
union members are speaking out 
against the flagrant abuse their 
First Amendment rights, looking 
the courts for help. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled 
that the use compulsory union 
dues for political, ideological and 
other non-collective bargaining activ- 
ities unconstitutional, violating em- 
ployees’ First Amendment rights. But 
some courts have strayed badly 
their interpretation the legal 
precedents. 

This fall, the National Righi 
Work Legai Defense Foundation will 
seek from the Supreme Court strict 
definition collective bargaining 
and uniform remedy protect the 


Spending: 26-Year Legal Battle for 
Political and 
more information about the land- 

mark case, Ellis/Fails BRAC. 
call Joanna Boyce 800-336-3600. 


constitutional rights American 
workers against the use their 
compulsory dues for union political 
spending. (Ellis/Fails Brother- 
hood Railway, Airline and 
Steamship Clerks) 

The issue clear, the abuse wide- 
spread. Rank and file workers, espe- 
cially those who choose not be- 
come union members, have 
say which candidates and 
causes their money used 
support. 

federal appeals court has 
stated, this violation em- 
ployees’ First Amendment rights dam- 
ages workers twice: They are forced 
“contribute” political candidates 
they oppose, and their ability fi- 
thereby severely diminished. 

Nearly 200 years ago, Thomas Jef- 
ferson wrote: “To compel man 
furnish contributions money for 
the propagation opinions which 
disbelieves, sinful and 

Unhappily, such tyranny prevails 
America today the form union 
political spending financed com- 
pulsory union dues. This can 
only eliminated the combined 
action informed press, 
aroused citizenry and responsible 
judiciary. 


National Right Work Legal 
Defense 

8001 Braddock Road 
Springfield, 22160 
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military budget: the telephone, 
send telegrams, write letters, tell your 
local newspaper, radio and stations 
what you think the outrage that Con- 
gress has imposed President Reagan 
that makes second-rate strength 
this 

Without the murder charge, more- 
over, nearly everything Murdoch’s 
September Post would have been bit 
less gruesomely fascinating every- 
thing from the special 
logo-cum-diagram exploding jet- 
liner (reproduced nine times that day’s 
edition) the crude, inadvertently Ed- 
vard Munch-like 
human reactions the fuselage, with 
reading: dramatic sketch 
Ida Libby Dengrove captures the ag- 
ony the doomed passengers Korean 
Air Lines Flight 007 the Soviet missile 
struck. the foreground Georgia 
Rep. Larry McDonald 
depicted looking only mildly peeved, 
although his mouth has somehow fallen 
out alignment with his eyes and nose 
and traveled discernibly toward his left 
ear, suggesting the influence cubism 
well European expressionism. 

one the strongest argu- 
ments against the murder charge, Sep- 
tember article that gave credence 
the mistaken-identity theory NOT 
SUCH COLD-BLOODED KILL), appeared 
Murdoch’s own London Sunday 
Times bright but captive enclave, 
like Athens under Augustus. 

This reminds that Great Man the- 
ories history have their limits, that 
Murdochian explanation for the quick 
press condemnation the Soviets can 
take only far. Luckily, seminar 
prior the KAL disaster, career State 
Department official and lay social psy- 
chologist (who shall remain 
outlined theory that might used for 
general account press behavior 
the airliner affair. His subject was 
U.S.-Soviet relations and said dip- 
lomats should never discount the notion 
that groups appear need enemies 
groups ranging from the club-wielding 
tribe the missile-bristling nation, and 
even including animals and certain spe- 
cies birds. With nations, said, the 
dangerous tendency assume the 
worst about the enemy and dehuman- 


ize him tribal throwback that fre- 
quently occurs during just prior 
war. 

tions, say that journalists should 
pause before discounting the relevance 
this theory their profession: num- 
ber news organizations did, after all, 
assume the worst about the KAL attack 
and proceeded instantly dehumanize 
Ivan etc.). Some the air- 
liner material had well-nigh primitive 
quality it, like Congo bush-telegraph 
warning Boom, boom, BOOM/ 
Boomlay, boomlay, BOOM against 
the beast ‘‘out The loudest 
BOOMLAYS (apologies Vachel 
Lindsay) were sounded political car- 
toonists, whose images dread jumped 
rhythmically from the page, and might 
rendered follows: 


Attila the Hun flew the Soviet jet' 

The Soviet bear has bloody 

The plane flew into the red 
maw* 

Ivan searched for survivors kill’ 

Andropov was proud have killed 
well® 

Beware, beware, walk with care 

Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, BOOM 


olitical cartoons, however, were 

means the only news 

forum say After the 
attack, ominous note was sounded 
papers including The Washington Post: 
were told that the Soviets simply 
place lower value human life than 

Callousness aplenty there doubt 
the Soviet hierarchy, its crudely 
unrepentant public response the air- 
liner tragedy amply showed. Neverthe- 
less, this talk not valuing human life 
should give one pause. After all, certain 
groups that our press and public once 
condemned savages with little respect 
for life e.g. Germans, Japancse, Ko- 
reans number whom were shown 


Richmond Times Dispatch 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
New York Post 

USA Today 

San Francisco Chronicle 
Washington Times 
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weeping hysterically news the KAL 
tragedy) have now been readmitted 
into the human fraternity, their return 
resulting not from genetic engineering 
but from geopolitical realignment. 

tensions mount between the su- 
perpowers there are signs that American 
journalists may backsliding toward 
cold-war news formula which, 
Liebling once summarized it, would 
readily understood the Congo 
Vachel Lindsay’s fevered brain: 
church, good man, lie. Man not 
Democrats, good, truthful. Commu- 
nists, bad, whatever they say 

the whole, U.S. reportage has 
eotype but the airline material 
any indication, the communist part the 
Liebling formula finding new life. 
More balanced coverage has apparently 
been reserved for some our friends, 
such the Lebanese Christians: last 
year’s deliberate massacre several 
hundred Palestinians Christian fac- 
tions who backed the Gemayel govern- 
ment was exposed and condemned 
the U.S. press, but the Lebanese were 
not widely depicted subhuman. Per- 
haps this because journalists Le- 
banon, focusing parochial rather than 
superpower strife, find easier 
recall that human baseness isn’t confined 
any one faction camp and that acts 
callousness not usually taint every 
member the tribe that perpetrates 
them. 

too much ask that reporters and 
editors refrain from beating the Congo 
drums and instead act the extent pos- 
sible brake against hysteria, includ- 
ing recourse baseball bats? Com- 
mentators might even counsel that 
head-busting cannot nullified after- 
ward the umpires’ discovering that 
there was too much pine tar the bat 
too little truth the headline. 


Correction 


Due misunderstanding, footnote the 
September/October Capital Letter stated that 
Martin Schram The Washington Post had 
continued work the story 
the blessing his editors,’’ when 
should have read the enthusiastic 
support his 
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Creeping secrecy 


Shortly after Ronald Reagan took office, the intelligence 
agencies quietly began drawing new executive order 
that would make easier stamp information secret and 
keep secret. Word various provisions eventually leaked 
Congress and journalists, and March 1982 House 
subcommittee called hearing designed find out exactly 
what the order said and how the administration planned 
implement it. Since administration officials refused ap- 
pear, the subcommittee learned very little. 

Thus, until April 1982, when President Reagan signed 
Executive Order 12356, almost nobody outside the intelli- 
gence agencies knew what degree represented change 
from previous orders. Now, eighteen months later, daily 
journalists, book authors, historians, and research scientists 
are learning firsthand that the change radical indeed. 


Executive orders security classification, the first 


which was issued 1940, have always presented problems 
for journalists. the 1970s, however, Presidents Nixon and 
Carter issued orders that eased least some the 
restrictions. The Carter order 1978 particular took the 
view that citizens should know much possible about 
the workings their government. Officials were ordered 
weigh the public’s right know when classifying in- 
formation, were instructed use the lowest level secrecy 
doubtful cases, and were permitted classify information 
only they believed that damage national 
security would result from its release. Reagan’s executive 
order threw out all these public-access requirements. Gov- 
ernment officials are longer urged consider the 
right know, and they are instructed classify material 
the highest level secrecy doubtful cases. Further, 
the classifiers are longer required demonstrate 
potential damage national security. Finally and 
amazingly they are now empowered reclassify infor- 
mation that has already been made public they decide that 
has become too sensitive. 


The intent the new executive order, according the 
administration’s Information Security Oversight Office, was 
not much clamp down information provide 
better protection for that very small percentage infor- 
mation that requires There reason doubt that these 
words will carry much weight. One military official ob- 
served recently, the Nixon years and through 
Carter, you could get trouble for not declassifying. Since 
Reagan, even before the executive order was place, the 
gossip came down you’re unlikely get trouble 
for denying 


Last year, congressional hearing held after the ex- 
ecutive had been made public but before officially 
took effect, which did August CBS-TV correspond- 
ent Bob Schieffer warned what the order might 
reporting. had recently done piece the controversial 
tank. The new order, Schieffer pointed out, permitted 
the withholding documents making reference 
vulnerabilities capabilities systems, installations, proj- 
ects, plans relating the national His story 
had disclosed such said, and feared 
that, under the new order, open 
proposed new plane tank bullet would shielded 
well our money being spent arm America would vir- 
tually 

What Schieffer feared might happen has started hap- 
pen. Several lawsuits brought obtain information that may 
have been improperly classified have been thrown out 
judges since the issuance the new executive order. Con 
Hitchcock, lawyer with the Public Citizen Litigation 
Group, Washington, D.C., law firm that has handled 
several such cases, says that journalists have much 
given trying obtain national security information 
under the Freedom Information Act. government 
can play the classification trump card any time the going 
gets Hitchcock says. why 


daily journalist throws light how the most 
radical provision the new order may close off the 
sources information which reporters draw. Bamford 
the author The Puzzle Palace, best-selling book about 
the supersecret National Security Agency that was published 
last year. Even before Reagan’s order took the 
administration tried unsuccessfully reclassify doc- 
uments released the author during the Carter years. Foiled 
this attempt, the NSA earlier this year sought make 
sure that others would not have access the documents 
Bamford had studied; the agency did removing open 
research material from library Lexington, Virginia, 
where Bamford had done much his and clas- 
sifying some the documents. House subcommittee has 
investigated the incident, but far has taken action.) 
David Martin, Pentagon correspondent for 
ran into national security information roadblocks book 
author and during former job the Washington bureau 
Newsweek. Using Bamford’s experience 
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Martin criticizes the implicit the ex- 
ecutive order the theory holding that information may 
context other information reasonably could expected 
cause damage the national Martin says that 
for instance, Bamford can put the unclassified history 
Navy radio station together with the names the 
National Security Agency’s newsletter and deduce that 
has found NSA listening post, then all that material can 

March this year, President Reagan followed with 
another directive that, like Executive Order 12356, can 
expected stifle public discussion official decisions. This 
directive requires every present and former federal employee 
who has been given access secret information sign 
pledge obtain clearance before publishing material that, 
even not presently classified, might classified. An- 
thony Lewis pointed out column titled Reagan 
Silence’’ The New York Times September 12: 
Soviet destruction the Korean airliner has provided 
telling example how the Reagan order would squelch 
public discussion. All kinds former officials have written 
about the affair ways that would now require ap- 
proval Noting that 1982 former officials 
had contributed more than 300 articles national security 
subjects the op-ed pages five leading American news- 
papers, Lewis raised the question: conceivably could 
these pieces censored quickly the process 
can take weeks they would still 


more recent directive has, deservedly, attracted 

considerable attention. The full significance Ex- 

ecutive Order 12356, meanwhile, seems not have 
sunk in. own straw poll five editors and twenty-five 
reporters indicated that very few had even the vaguest notion 
it. They had not paid much attention the order, these 
journalists said, because they rarely had occasion deal 
with classified information. 

Yet this attitude surely shortsighted and wrongheaded. 
Information previously unclassified indeed, seemingly 
innocuous has been stamped secret about be. 
Each month, millions pages documents come under 
the protective mantle the executive order. the ob- 
ligation journalists resist the administration’s efforts 
shroud itself secrecy through vigorous use the 
Freedom Information Act, through editorials and other 
public-education measures, and through lobbying jour- 
nalistic organizations for such bills that introduced last 
May Senator David Durenberger, Republican from 
Minnesota, which would write the balancing test and the 
identifiable-damage standard into law. 

time when officials would retreat into silence and 
secrecy, the press must speak up. 


Steve Weinberg 


Steve Weinberg executive director Investigative Reporters 
Editors. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Orange County, California, Register, for letting 
itself off the hook. The paper gave broad play the arrests 
thirteen persons the newly opened offices phone- 
prostitution ring, but forgot mention what had sparked 
the bust. reported the same day’s Los Angeles Times, 
vice officers had been alerted classified for Anna’s 
Escort Service the pages the Register itself. 

Dart: the Fort Wayne, Indiana, News-Sentinel, for 
unseemly August piece which profiled the 


and good works; the literary, musical, and 


linary tastes; and, especially, the secure position power 
the president and Fort Wayne Newspapers, Inc. 
think that he’s one the best things that ever happened 
Fort local developer was quoted saying. 

Laurel: NBC Nightly News and correspondent Brian 
Ross, for series mind-blowing segments (beginning 
September how American fugitive Robert Vesco and 
his Bahama-based, multimillion dollar drug smuggling op- 
eration continue flourish, reportedly protected payoffs 
the Bahamas’ prime minister and the priorities 
American diplomats fearful upsetting delicate negotia- 
tions with the Bahamians over U.S. Navy submarine test- 
ing base there. 

Dart: the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, minor epidemic 
Afghanistanism, domestic-type. noted its om- 
budsman’s column (July and 24), the paper gave ample 
coverage Gay Pride demonstrations New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Houston, and Columbus, 
but ignored the marching contingent St. Louis 
similarly, the P-D ran piece examining the skyrocketing 
rents twenty-six U.S. cities that did not include its own 
hometown. 

Laurel: National Public Radio and reporter Scott Si- 
mon, for unmuffled reporting the system’s recent finan- 
cial crisis and the overspending and mismanagement that 
brought about. 

Dart: the Los Angeles Times, for less-than-disinter- 
ested July article controversy swirling around efforts 
owners high-rise hotel build seawall Waikiki 
beach and the negative effect the environment that such 
construction would have. Carrying the by-line one Pat 
Light, who was identified simply Honolulu free-lance 
the article reported, accurately enough, that 
suits have been threatened.’’ What did not report was that 
Light herself was one the anti-wall residents 
described ‘‘decry[ing] the ‘taking’ the beach.’’ (Five 
days later, Light personally began legal action aimed 
delaying blocking the project.) 

Laurel: the Wisconsin State Journal and reporters 
Thomas Still and Paul Rix, for real-time exposé 
the ease with which state computer center could 
invaded and possibly tampered with snoopers like 
themselves. With the aid simple equipment and com- 
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puter hobbyist and the presence the state’s attorney 
general, who had authorized the raid public service 
the reporters ranged for five minutes through confidential 
tax, welfare, and payroll records, then notified center of- 
ficials time for them plug the security holes before the 
story broke. 

Dart: the Bridgeport, Connecticut, Post, for hard- 
hitting editorial calling for official action 
and building that was being 
[by City Hall] blight neighborhood which 
millions dollars have been invested. The editorial 
neglected mention that the neighborhood referred 
the Post’s own street, that the building question sits 
between the paper’s editorial offices and its printing plant, 
and that part the millions dollars had been invested 
the Post itself. 

Laurel: The Wall Street Journal and staff reporter 
George Getschow, for compelling series 
(June 22, 23) business’s appalling exploitation helpless 
day workers who are virtually enslaved labor pools and 
camps such states Texas and Louisiana. Among the 
agencies whipped into action Getschow’s report: the 
Department Labor, the Internal Revenue Service, the 
House subcommittee labor standards, and the FBI. 


Laurel: The Miami News, for provocative inquiry 
into the debatable practice American journalists ac- 
cepting speaking fees and free trips abroad from the United 
States Information Agency. Based documents obtained 
under the Freedom Information Act and interviews 
with reporters and editors around the country, the August 
report Bud Newman and Verne Williams disclosed 
names, dates, countries visited, and costs taxpayers 
trips made from 1980 1983 such journalists Dom 
Bonafede National Journal Norman Podhoretz 
Commentary ($6,190); and syndicated columnists Geor- 
gie Anne Geyer ($8,293) and George Will well 
journalists associated with The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, the Portland Oregonian, the Milwaukee Journal, the 
Huntsville, Alabama, Times, the Missoula, Montana, Mis- 
soulian, the New York Journal Commerce, and WJLA- 
TV, the ABC affiliate Washington, D.C. 

Dart: The New York Times, for August piece 
year-old former cotton miller with dark brooding face and 
was carefully identified his first name only 
‘‘because was afraid Government re- 
Accompanying the article was fully recognizable 
photo the man. 


Other voices 


Don Hewitt what newspapers didn’t say 
about their own Chris Craftsmanship 


Not too long ago, follow-up the Christine Craft story, 
The New York Times said: television news in- 
fluenced show business values. Those journalists 
simply because their journalistic skills but because they 
lure people their channels just surely Clint Eastwood 
lures them his What the Times left unsaid 

was that the Times owns three local television stations 
complete with what the Times calls 

August the Memphis Commercial Appeal, which 
proudly proclaims itself Scripps-Howard 
asked editorial: many old, fat, balding men 
appear the screen each night reciting the Okay, 
Mr. Scripps-Howard, how many old, fat, balding men ap- 
pear the screen each night reciting the news on, for 
instance, your own television station Memphis? Not 
many, huh? That’s because this Scripps- 
Howard newspaper tells that same editorial, 
strange Scripps-Howard, seems, thinks 
Scripps-Howard strange employer. Get argument 
from me. 


When Scripps-Howard newspaper says stations 
should stop claiming they are serious about the news busi- 
ness admit that they are the entertainment 
and that the competition among stations 
newspaper says that, maybe, just maybe should also say 
that Scripps-Howard itself owns and operates stations, 
including one right that own hometown. 


From speech Don Hewitt the 
Radio-Television News Directors Association 
Las Vegas, Nevada, September 


Lou Cannon the extraterrestrial presidency 


The conventions journalism don’t allow you get close 
Reagan. All the appalling and appealing things about him 
are outside the realm what well. They require 
people make judgments what means, what un- 
derstands. All these are difficult judgment calls. The 
misstatements get you away from the problem. has this 
dimension that beyond facts it’s extraterrestrial. You 
have deal essences, convictions. You have outside 
the conventions because Reagan unconventional. 


Sidney Blumenthal, 
The New Republic, September 
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this picture, it’s what you 
see that counts. 

These hands are holding 
pure strand glass that 
transmits both voice and data 
pulses light. 

But extraordinary any 
optical fiber is, this one even 
more so. 

This anew kind optical 
fiber, with core only 1/6th 
thick human hair (or any 


more 
newest 


conventional optical fiber). 

You see, the thicker fiber’s 
core is, the more dispersed 
light signal gets 
passes through. 

our new optical fiber 
(technically, “single mode”) 
the core fine that virtually 
eliminates this 

This allows billions pulses 
per second sent through 
the fiber over longer distances. 
lot more information can 


optical 
than meets the eye. 


transmitted given time. 

So,a telephone line made 
“single mode” fibers can 
carry more information than 
any telephone line could 
before. 

Considering the contin- 
uing explosion voice and 
data traffic, this new kind 
optical fiber will vitally 
important. 

And that’s something 
that’s easy see. 


The best ideas are the TTT 
ideas that help people. 


© 1983, ITT Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 10022, U.S.A. 
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Letter from 


the land cattle and caviar, 
where the catchword ‘can do,’ what’s the press to? 


PHILIP WEISS 


was story heard many times Dallas us- 
ually preceded the words off the record, 
Sometime last year, the story went, three 
business leaders, including former mayor and 
former state highway commissioner, met with top 
officials The Dallas Times Herald complain 
about three political columnists. According one 
version, the businessmen demanded the columnists’ 
heads; according another, they threatened throw 
their weight around among advertisers. Thomas 
McCartin, the barrel-chested publisher the Times Her- 
ald, tells the tale reluctantly, between draughts Texas 
pink grapefruit juice, office crammed with Texana 
that half expect McCartin lift his western-yoked shirt 
reveal the brand the Times Mirror Company, the Los 
Angeles that owns the paper all that happened was 
that the businessmen told the news executives they should 
try what best for the 

any event, heads rolled result the meeting; 
the only visible result was that, shortly thereafter, the word 
was placed over the columnists’ by-lines. 

Even so, there’s something slightly chilling about the 
story, hint how journalists are regarded booming 
society. Everyone talks Texas. Yet with all 
this doing going there less concern than other places 
for telling doers are not, after all, the most reflective 
sort and journalism continues occupy low place 
the culture. This all the more lamentable because, given 
the tremendous growth ard change the state, there 
pressing need for the kind information that can help the 
average citizen get some inkling what exactly those mas- 
sive can-do figures are to. 

The problem that, general, the press Texas only 
now sloughing off its traditional role the handmaiden 
growth. Rone Tempest, who used work for the Times 


Philip Weiss has worked reporter the Philadelphia Daily 
News and editor the Review. presently associate 
editor City Pages, weekly based Minneapolis. 
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Herald and now reporter for the Los Angeles Times 
Houston, recalls that when introduced himself Times 
Herald reporter people would nod their heads and say, 
yeah, you work for Tom Johnson’s That was 
reference the then publisher, but was also the way 
people related newspapers, and wonder, they were 
often tools. Which goes some way toward explaining 
line got everywhere went Texas when asked about 
the local papers. the line went, big paper knows 
but won’t tell, and the competition would tell, only 
can’t find 

The Lone Star state, course, isn’t the only place where 
the big players try make journalists celebrate, rather than 
investigate, their achievements, but the great State 
Texas, which the natives sometimes still call the Republic 
Texas, the Third Coast, the pressure seems more 
intense. 


Houston: the growth machine 


late August, Hurricane Alicia had just devastated and 
defenestrated the nation’s fourth largest city, but read the 
Houston Chronicle and The Houston Post was offered 
the merest newsprint abstraction the hurricane, and little 
its feel, let alone answers the questions that left 
its wake. 

the desert-like gray spaces what may well the 
two ugliest big-city papers the country, headlines for 
exciting story sifted against the eyes like sand. MANY 
RUINED SIGNS MAY NOT REBUILT. CITY FOCUSES CLEANUP 
EFFORT TREES. HURRICANE AREA RECOVERING, OFFI- 
CIALS SAY. The papers had, their old-fashioned way, risen 
the occasion, clearing out many inside pages for the story, 
but after that they had put too many reporters the tele- 
phones get the latest developments from official channels, 
the figures looting, the the former 
hotel chef now preparing Red Cross meals eighteen hours 
day. Readers got little sense what felt like face 
the brunt the storm. The Post’s Ken Grissom offered this 
gem, buried page 23: trees, species, are 


sign defects. 
Reading Houston’s hurricane coverage was like knowing 


Houston Chronicle 
should be’ 


strangers hurricanes. Their rubbery stalks bow and bob, 
their fronds sweep back like the hair woman fast 
convertible, and thus they dance while all else around them 
crumbles.’’ But Grissom was recounting the night had 
struggled through Hurricane Celia thirteen years before 
reporter for the Corpus Christi Caller-Times. Evidently 
editor the Post had thought stick anyone out the 
beach overnight tell how Alicia felt. And the very day 
the hurricane hit Houston, providing the biggest local story 
the year, the Chronicle cancelled its final edition 
90,000 papers because management decided that delivery 
could not made. 

After the storm, too much was taken face value, with 
few people asking hard questions. True, the Chronicle did 
excellent story about city councilmen getting their elec- 
tricity back before ordinary citizens, but week after the 
storm 150,000 people were still blacked out and neither 
paper explained why the crews were taking long what 
was technically involved. Then there was the window ques- 
tion. After storm which windows, some which had 
been designed withstand winds 120 miles per 
hour, had broken out amid lesser blasts, and during which 
life downtown Houston was made perilous the slicing 
down from above shards modernist glass, the papers 
were buying the line that flying debris and gravel had broken 
the windows, and defensively downplaying the role de- 


that you were the seventh game the World Series and 
had watch the action through knothole under the bleach- 
ers. How, one wondered, could such mediocrity prevail 
America’s fourth-largest city, what journalists generally 
regard exciting news town? 

called the Post’s managing editor, Kuyk Logan, ask 
him about all this. 

you know, I’m the business asking questions, 
not answering said. 

may have some interesting questions ask 

well, may not want answer 

about the charge that your paper isn’t that good 


and that doesn’t 

told you, Phil. I’m the business asking questions, 
not answering them.”’ 

had luck getting through Logan’s boss, seventy- 
eight-year-old Oveta Culp Hobby, either. She had sore 
throat and couldn’t talk, her secretary said. 


Post for sale, and the hope even 
good reporters the papers will tell you 
that aggressive chain will not mind buy- 
ing the underdog and that both papers will then 
come life. Richard Johnson presi- 
dent the Chronicle, paper whose total 
linage second only that the Los Angeles 
Times nationally. wears gold lapel pin 
with caviar-sized diamonds indicating twenty- 
five years service. His office furnished 
with enormous desk and several specimens sort 
muscular school sculpture. Johnson warns not bring 
Houston New Yorkish notions what 
paper ought doing. don’t think newspaper should 
change the community what thinks should 
says. the newspaper business this the sort language 
executives use justify making enormous profits without 
seeking inform their readers intelligently and later 
Johnson tells that the Chronicle’s role the past was 
one its late owner Jesse along 
with hotels and banks, make the city grow. all fed 
into machine, engine, that fed the says. 
Johnson implies that this has changed, but apart from the 
fact that the paper now owned foundation, not 
the end sure how. Johnson sits the board big 
bank. His editor chief, Philip Warner, also sits 
bank and hospital boards, and the paper seems firmly aligned 
with the city’s business community. 

The most overt demonstration this alignment with the 
old guard has been the paper’s treatment Lee Brown, 
the reform-minded chief police brought Mayor 
Kathryn Whitmire March 1982. The Chronicle does not 
care for Whitmire, and was quick point out 
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editorial that breaking Houston hire out- 
sider with ‘‘no knowledge’’ Houston run the depart- 
ment would hard morale. its news columns the 
Chronicle has taken consistently critical line Brown, 
when, for example, gave prominent play biased 
report the police officers’ association blasting Brown’s 
performance public safety commissioner Atlanta, and 
the same time only glancingly mentioned the presence 
robed Klux Klan members town hall meeting held 
discuss the nomination Brown, who black. 

ask Everett Dolton Collier, the sixty-nine-year-old for- 
mer editor the Chronicle and now its senior vice presi- 
dent, why Brown has been controversial, and replies: 
black and he’s outsider. course, he’s done 
lot maintain low 

he’s tried maintain low profile, why’s 

Collier looks back with stony, hooded eyes. just 
told you. Because he’s black and he’s 

have come Collier’s office because legendary 
newsman Texas, known kingmaker. Today the lean, 
silver-haired man the blue, pinstriped suit and silver socks 
far from the news product fact the page his 
typewriter from mystery story writing but the 
walls his office testify past glory: the knotted crowbar, 
which was gift the Friday Club, group downtown 
movers and shakers which was member, well 
the photographs and encomiums the great: 
(John Tower), friend’’ (John Connally), 
regard from his friend’’ (Lyndon Johnson), friend- 
ship has meant much (Richard Nixon). 

Jesse Jones’s personal Collier says 
coolly. people called his hatchet Back 
then Collier composed the stories the mogul wanted 
square, black Smith-Corona. not touch typist either. 
Hunt and peck. and could debate over the use one 

After that Collier offers primer the essentials 
newspaper power. just don’t abandon candidate 
midstream. stay with friends who are good peo- 
says, placing his black and white loafers the 
desk. used mean lot more than does 

Looking for independence Houston task for 
Diogenes. Boosterism the saddle everywhere. Hous- 
ton City Magazine, publisher Lute Harmon brags the 
Rolls Royce ownership levels among his readers and then 
hands LOVE HOU button. LOVE HOU bumper 
stickers, buttons, and T-shirts seem Houston City’s principal 
contribution Texas journalism the moment, although 
editorial director David Legge tells that the staff 
gearing promote, and even subsidize, stalemated 
public development creek called Buffalo Bayou. 

It’s Houston City that writer suggests ought pay 
Garvin Berry news director KTRH-AM news/ 
talk radio. find Berry chainsmoking cramped, paper- 
piled office. Straight-talking, white-haired, Berry tells 
the time elevator that politician asked Everett 
Collier whether Berry was safe reporter talk to. That 
was the mid-1960s, when was television reporter. 


Before that, had been columnist for the Houston Press. 
Berry claims that after the Press folded, 1964, both sur- 
viving papers essentially blacklisted him. was apparently 
too independent for them; earlier this year was one 
the few newsmen town run lawman’s assertion that 
political influence had been brought bear when Chronicle 
editor Philip Warner was acquitted drunk-driving 
charge. 

Berry and chat about what paper ought cover. 
makes the town Berry says. making 
decisions land use, taxation, the business community, 
the sum-total decisions about the places you buy house, 
live, buy car, 


Dallas: touch class? 


The day that what was left Alicia arrived Dallas, 
rumpling the skies outside his office window, Mark Wein- 
berg was concerned with other matters. Was too 
negative description certain civic leader? No, 
decided, was not. Weinberg the editor tony Sunday 
section which The Dallas Morning News calls High Profile. 
Printed color heavy white stock, looks like cross 


Houston City Magazine 

publisher Lute Harmon: 

‘He brags the Rolls Royce ownership 
levels among his readers and 

then hands LOVE HOU button’ 
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Times Herald columnist John Bloom: 
teller ‘rambling, low-rent, 
chippy-in-the-back-seat, county-jail’ tales 


between and Town and Country magazines, with 
long profiles and cameos cream-puff jobs and Wom- 
Wear Daily-style snapshots Who Was There big 
parties (mostly, fair, benefits). Weinberg does not 
consider High Profile society section dislikes hearing 
called preferring ritzy’’ and says: 
about time that can have section not filled with cat 
shootings, mother rapers, father stabbers. don’t want 
read about death and destruction all the 

There is, course, newspaper war raging Dallas (in 
fact, this moment Morning News editor Burl Osborne 
appears Weinberg’s doorway waving copy The Dallas 
Times Herald’s afternoon edition, ALICIA ADVANCES 
HOUSTON, and snorts, sounds like seduction’’), and 
the Times Herald has also got its pretty ritzy section with 
its paintbrush-style logo, Unique (nicknamed Eunuch the 
Morning News). the news reporters are the front-line 
grunts this war, then the writers and editors these 
upscale sections are surely the intelligence officers, the de- 
visers propaganda win the hearts and minds the 
countryside. 

This emphasis marketing insistent. Osborne, who 
addition being editor senior vice president the 


Morning News, has even made the trek conference 


security analysts New York brag that the paper 
and there can little doubt that such nrocla- 
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mations affect the news content the papers, not least 
their weekly publication real estate sections which all 
the copy submitted realtors and builders, and the 
Times Herald’s practice printing wrap-around sections 
promotional material, complete with mock front page. 

The pursuit the upscale creeps into the papers more 
subtle ways, too. article titled that appeared 
the Morning News Sunday magazine few days before 
arrived argued that while New York attracts Europe’s 
social pretenders counts with accounts, the princes 
without pedigree, the barons without herds’’), Dallas has 
become haven for rich Europeans hooked old, 
but still true, American dream free enterprise and pros- 
Europe’s rich, the piece claimed, were 
the land cattle and More distressing was 
fifty-five-inch profile rich and integrated neighborhood 
that occupied the top half the metropolitan news page. 
The news? Blacks and whites pay $100,000 nearly 
$500,000 get homes there and residents agree 
few key points: Lawn maintenance mandatory. Ivy 
League children are laudatory. And keeping with the 
Joneses derogatory.’’ Only the very end the story 
did one learn that there club the neighborhood that 
discriminates against blacks. 

Three days earlier, Unique, profile painter Alex- 
ander Clayton, had asseverated: the nouveau riche, 
commissioning oil likeness Clayton is, one social 
insider puts it, much status symbol Rolls 
diamonds.’ Which fairly describes the position news- 
papers that become social insiders. Dallas, plainly, there 
much new money that the newspapers have taken 
the role social certification. Even the most sophisticated 
Dallasites are haunted their origins cowtowns, and 
they require regular assurance that they know cow pie from 
caviar, and which fork use with which. 

not quite clear how seriously one should take this 
business flattering the rich. the end perhaps not 
too important, because Dallas’s papers are most other 
ways good, and fact some say that you will not find 
another big city America with two such competent papers. 
The Morning News generally held the better paper 
solid through and through, with excellent business 
section. And, represented the paper’s ea- 
gerness make the upwardly mobile, out front 
that same Sunday the News was breaking another story 
superb investigative series questionable financial deal- 
ings state Attorney General Jim Mattox, series that 
has led his indictment. The editorial page, some say, 
the only part the paper that has not yet been reconstructed. 
seems almost defiantly unenlightened, when cartoon 
suggested that Alan Cranston’s campaign and the nuclear- 
freeze movement were being furthered the Russians. 

The Morning News now has daily circulation 
320,000, over 50,000 more than the Times Herald. The 
paper’s transformation said owe much its rival’s 
owner, the Times Mirror chain, does its own ag- 
gressive executive vice president, Robert Decherd, who 
helped persuade old family company public and 
pour money into the paper. But Times Mirror had set the 
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pace ten years ago making the Times Herald tougher and 
more critical, and recently three years ago that paper 
looked like the stronger the two. Today slough 
journalistic despond morale problems, brought 
understaffing, the sometimes mysterious departure the 
talented, and editor Kenneth Johnson’s devotion the 
creative-tension model newsroom management. Still, the 
Times Herald occasion does better job covering 
Dallas than the Morning News. has the capacity shine, 
did during Alicia, and its writers are more exciting 
than their counterparts the Morning News. 

The Times Herald boasts least two stars: Molly Ivins, 
whose columns appear the metro page, and who seems 
style herself the conscience Dallas; and the pseu- 
donymous Bob Briggs,’’ self-anointed redneck 
whose reviews drive-in movies appear Fridays. They 
must anathema one another, and yet they share qual- 
ities. Both affect down-home voice their efforts; both 
assume postures that only town compulsively busi- 
nesslike and shoulder-to-shoulder Dallas could provoke. 

Bob real south-of-the-[Trinity] river type guy. 
There’s nothing either paper that’s aimed that direc- 
John Bloom tells over lunch. Bloom, tall, 
austerely handsome thirty-year-old, the creator Joe Bob 
Briggs and Briggs’s escapist obsession with cheap movies 
and his rambling, low-rent, chippie-in-the-back-seat, 
county-jail narratives. laugh over the Times Herald man- 
agement’s discomfort with the column word 
Bloom says, ‘nipple,’ not but come 
away with some sympathy for the bosses. Joe Bob had, 
after all, spent the first five six inches his column that 
morning talking about how small the breasts were movie 
called Getting On! talking small that missed 
one completely due .22 bullet hole front wind- 


town smug that the Morning News can 
print photograph bag lady the cover its 
fashion section and titter about those who 
trends from the trash can,’’ Molly Ivins may 
the inevitable reaction. Over drink she tells that 
for years she hated Dallas because killed 
Ivins, former Observer editor 
and New York Times reporter, big, commanding 
woman with unilateral laugh and gift for the 
telling phrase, her line about the congressman 
who, were any dumber, would have watered 
twice day. The problem that her column often thin, 
sometimes consisting naming and renaming the station 
stops old liberal line, from The Texas Observer 
Lewis. 

Yet Ivins says things that few Dallas will say. She 
regularly assails the for its Neanderthal 
editorial line, and she and fellow columnist Jim Schutze 
were among the few Dallas point out how distressing 
was the almost universal black opposition successful 
August referendum percent sales tax fund the 
Dallas Area Rapid Transit system. 

scale staggering $8.75 billion bus and 
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Times Herald columnist Molly Ivins: 
Ever heard the one about the congressman 
who, were any dumber, 

would have watered twice day? 


light rail lines over twenty-seven years. Both papers en- 
dorsed the plan, and, the case the Morning News, that 
endorsement seemed times color the news coverage. 
Key questions were underplayed. Couldn’t expanded bus 
service the job? What use highly centralized system 
sprawling urban area that depends cars and has 
always congestion sprawling farther? The 
Morning News devoted great deal space the story, 
even sending reporters other cities check their 
transit systems, but the end the coverage was too theo- 
retical too one reporter put it. 

After the DART referendum the News’s editorial columns 
throbbed that other cities were ‘‘falling the 
because they lacked the ‘‘character and 
the citizens Dallas, but, interview the facing 
opinion page implied, DART had been sold the people 
Dallas. Not until right after the election, for instance, 
did people get two pieces information they should have 
had beforehand the city was changing the nature its 
participation deficit-ridden bus service, the city wanted 
5.6 percent property tax increase. Another glaring omis- 
sion was the failure report July memorandum 
from high city official all department heads spelling out 
how city employees could mobilized campaign for 
DART. The memo had floated around City Hall for month 
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Texas Monthly 
publisher 

Michael Levy: 
‘He boasts paying 
writers they can 
live the manner 
which they would 
like 


before the Times Herald, tipped off DART opponent 
DeWayne Dallas, referred the morning the ref- 
erendum. The Morning News did not mention the memo 
until after the referendum. DeWayne Dallas says did not 
give copy the memo the News because was 
convinced that the paper would not print it. 

Burl Osborne, editor the Morning News, tells that 
his paper’s tone has reflect the fact that shows 
people’s homes breakfast. The paper should across 
not unhappy that you’re there, not hostile towards the 
city, not carping all the But, sensing how this 
might strike out-of-state visitor, Osborne also points 
towards his more enterprising, critical work. 

Some this is, simply, excellent. exposé the 
injustices law calling for life term for three-time 
felons, law left over from rustling days. The thorough 
coverage Braniff International’s collapse. Pieces the 
city’s callous plans for black housing project. But there 
are also stories without bite. earnest report the paper 
prepared Vida about Hispanics, has 
much tell you that says nothing all, and appears 
spring from the notion, misguided one, that you 
interview great many prominent Hispanics and print their 
comments, you will gain understanding their condi- 
tion. touted series black entrepreneurs speaks 
blacks’ efforts get financing, but politely 
declines probe deeply into bank policies. 

The impression with that Dallas the papers 
are reluctant unable distance themselves 
from the city’s frenetic development. Even Molly Ivins’s 
eyes flashed she spoke the Texas 
that would make California’s growth the sixties look 
But the city fathers seem think that the boom 
fragile thing one misstep and they will all back 
the cowtown. Deep down they fear that Dallas not 
sophisticated; they are obsessed with the city’s 
The papers must help this front. Thus, Sundays 
ago the Times Herald ran long story about how next year’s 
Republican convention will provide opportunity con- 
vince the thousands visiting journalists Dallas’s mod- 
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ernity. The thrust the piece which embarrassed 
editorial subsequently sought correct was that Dallas’s 
spirit corporate cooperation would show the New Yorkers 
that Ewing doesn’t live here anymore. 

But, like all neuroses, this fixation irrational. While 
Dallas and its papers are worrying about being taken for 
cowtown, the critics won’t even notice. come away 
with the real story that, Dallas, government and busi- 
ness work smoothly together, with lack boosters. 


Austin: milking the can-do mystique 

the day showed the offices The Texas Observer, 
the editors had gotten call from the dean Texas liberals, 
former U.S. Senator Ralph Yarborough, saying that they 
were finally doing what they were supposed doing, 
supporting the progressive Democrats Texas. Which 
pointed the strange new role the Observer playing. 

For the Observer had that week published cover article 
that attacked Mobil Oil for alleged abuses mineral leases 
but was widely read backhanded defense Jim Mattox, 
the attorney general, liberal Democrat whose questionable 
financial dealings have been running story the press. 
The story seemed assiduous exercise ass-covering, and 
even editor Joe Holley was wondering aloud went 
lunch about the position the biweekly now found itself in, 
allied with powerful men. One its former editors 
major political figure the state Agriculture Commis- 
sioner Jim Hightower and other friends, including its 
landlord, are government. 

Holley’s concerns were not different from those that 
many Texans seem harboring about the Observer, the 
twenty-nine-year-old voice liberalism Texas, published 
Ronnie Dugger. Who still reads What function does 
perform beyond symbolic one? Observer continues 
define itself out what used Holley says. 
the early days journalism Texas was inadequate that 
the role was clearly defined: the legislature and 
social issues, the things the papers ignored. Today the need 
for Observer-type publication not obvious used 
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Once, the Observer was more compeiling, people say: 
its targets were fat, broke stories about patent evils like 
bribery and segregation. Today, even its best work tends 
treat connections between lobbyists and legislators con- 
spiratorial terms. But that sort interaction seems 
taken for granted Texas, and more evidence the effects 
such dealings may needed convince the unconverted 
that traditional practice can hurt the general public. 

Still, there seems little doubt that the Observer provides 
voice for many who would not otherwise heard. Editors 
Holley and Geoffrey Rips talk new role for the Observer 
whose definition probably awaits the planned re- 
structuring the paper’s ownership, with the legendary 
Dugger, who now divides his time between Washington, 
D.C., and New York City, ceding some piece the Ob- 
server others but retaining editorial control. 

Dugger and some the others who made the paper’s 
reputation don’t seem have Texas their minds these 
days. Robert Sherrill, still the masthead the paper’s 
southern correspondent, hasn’t filed story almost two 
years. Willie Morris does not answer his mail. ask the 
current editors Ronnie Dugger even reads the paper now; 
Holley and Rips say they don’t know. 


some sort classically Texan transit rise 
from the ramshackle Observer offices and the editors’ 
talk $12,000 salaries the office-tower appoint- 
ments the magazine that has superseded the Ob- 
server national darling and perhaps even 
regional political tip sheet the sleek Texas 
Monthly. The Monthly’s publisher, energetic and 
impulsive thirty-seven-year-old named Michael 
Levy, calls the Observer and boasts 
paying writers that they can live the manner 
Levy informs more than once that has been work 
since A.M. (the building register says 6:52). wearing 
jeans and gleaming belt buckle that says State Texas, 
and feel that have stumbled parable. 

is, fact, just the sort parable that the Monthly 
often gives its readers, self-made men. Levy borrowed 
money from his father, Dallas plumbing contractor and 
real estate investor, start the Monthly ten years ago, hiring 
William Broyles, Jr., assistant Houston’s superin- 
tendent schools, edit it. Broyles now editing News- 
week, and today the Monthly thick with national ads for 
everything from cowboy boots resorts tropical islands. 
How much the magazine makes, Levy says, none 
business, although says has $2.5 million editorial 
budget, which enough support good many staff 
writers. 

Levy’s genius was begin magazine for people who 
lived Texas cities time when the state still thought 
itself rural. Urban Texans craved some measure their 
significance Levy provided it. estimation the 
Monthly surely skewed the fact that friends have 
worked there, and yet its excellence unquestionable. Its 
high proportion meat fluff makes difficult, not 
impossible, name better city regional magazine. 
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But the Monthly has succeeded because its message, 
too, and this worth harder look. The magazine celebrates 
competence can-do and the larger-than-life figures 
who embody competence. occasion, this attitude has 
produced sort Texas jingoism. 

One strain this attitude nostalgic, praise the old 
Texas, the cowboys’ Texas, the many pieces about 
the last empire, the last wilderness. The epitome this 
strain was 1980 piece about the tremendous King Ranch 
that was written Broyles about the same time that the 
heading one his editorials described Ronald Reagan 
powerful and finely constructed piece that, honoring 
achievements family, sometimes reads like hymn 
tradition and authority and class systems seem irrelevant. 
quiet defiance that age, the ranch continues function 

more recent strain one that recognizes Texas 
world player business, politics, even the arts. The par- 
adigm here was superb account year ago the attempt 
the deal-happy president Mesa Petroleum, Boone 
Pickens, Jr., corral Cities Service stock Wall Street. 
Pickens fails, but the piece’s hero Boy 
from who functions just fine the Waldorf. The 
magazine has occasionally been insistent that figures this 
size are specially Texan, and doing has sometimes 
struggled elaborate its readers just what this quintes- 
sential Texas is. Like some frontier madam, the concept 
must broad and warm and flexible enough embrace 
rude passel men: the King ranchers; the drawling, 
unrefined, oil-rich men the 1950s; the roughneck who 
left Indiana make better life and, Texas, was knocked 
down the oil bust; the timber baron who once 
eight miles through fierce (just think how far 
could have gotten mild one). 

essential, senior editor Paul Burka 
wrote last February, sense that Texas truly place 
unto itself the spiritual heir the frontier and its values 
above all, sense expansionism and optimism about 
the future that being tested now that the boom 
leveling off. the day comes when truly believe that 
the best times are behind us, then, sure enough, Texas really 
will just like everywhere 

This Texas Monthly version Texas laissez-faire 
paradise. People don’t want unions because everyone as- 
pires self-employment. Blue collar can become white 
collar within one generation. The men whom Robert Caro 
terms his biography Lyndon Johnson, 
Burka calls liberators. Social justice is, the end, not really 
paramount concern, large part because individuals are 
always more significant than economic historical forces, 
and when former civil rights leader turns out thief, 
the magazine can sell the story its cover, the 
Sixties 

The Texas Monthly has more critical edge than any 
other publication the state. Mercifully, does not hype 
itself its pages. But surely its complacent world view 
reflects its own spectacular success. 
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WAR, POLITICS, AND THE PRESS 


Salvador 


The recall New York Times reporter 
seemed send signal. The once-tough press went soft. 


August 15, President 

Reagan, speaking the 

Veterans Foreign Wars 

New Orleans, criti- 

cized news organizations 

for succumbing 

and their reporting Central 

America. wouldn’t know from 

some the coverage that the greatest 

portion our aid Central America 

humanitarian and economic 

said. wouldn’t know democ- 
racy taking root 

While blaming the press for reporting 
unpopular news hallowed presiden- 
tial tradition, Reagan’s criticism seemed 
especially unconvincing that the sto- 
ries that annoyed him the 
planned military maneuvers Honduras 
and off the coast Nicaragua had 
clearly been leaked from within his own 
administration. fact, had the president 
really opened up, might have made 
very different speech. wouldn’t 
believe how easy for shape 


MICHAEL MASSING 


press coverage foreign policy issue 
like Central could have 
told the veterans. had some prob- 
lems the start term, but recently 
we’ve managed overcome them. 
must say that lately the stories the 
press have been very supportive our 
efforts halt communism down 

The about-face the coverage out 
Salvador recent months has been 
little short remarkable. word, the 
news media have gone soft. press, 
policy, has sort gotten off the track 
and longer goes looking for that 
ical] type story says 
Howie Lane, who good position 
judge, having served press spokes- 
man for the U.S. embassy San Sal- 
vador until June 1982. are still 
getting killed, but seems that editors 
are trying not concentrate the errors 
our ‘friends.’ Unfortunately, our 
friends are doing things every day that 
would embarrass any civilized country. 


‘Hype and hoopla’: his VFW speech, Reagan blasted coverage Central America. 


Reporters have keep telling the truth 
about what’s 

The transformation reflects number 
changes the conflict itself. For one, 
while the killings continue rate es- 
timated the country’s archdiocese 
5,000 year, they have become far more 
individualized; massacres occur less fre- 
quently now, and the death squads have 
become more discreet their disposal 
corpses. Then, too, the war has 
moved from the capital the country- 
side, making more difficult cover. 
the same time, the left has exchanged 
its strategy mobilizing popular sup- 
port for more purely military approach; 
the process, has become less ac- 
cessible, and more hostile, reporters. 

Furthermore, the incessant shuttling 
mediator Richard Stone has absorbed 
lot journalistic energy. (One reporter 
describes his effect coverage 
And concern for 
physical security continues breed cau- 
tion, Arthur Allen, the Associated 
Press bureau chief San Salvador, dis- 
covered September, when high- 
ranking Salvadoran officer objected 
two his dispatches. The U.S. embassy 
informed Allen that could longer 
guarantee his safety, and felt com- 
pelled leave the country. 

None this, however, has had quite 
the same impact the expert news man- 
agement the Reagan administration. 
Since March, when began major 
push Salvador, the Great Com- 
municator has cajoled major news or- 
ganizations into helping sell his Central 
American policy the American peo- 
ple. Aryeh Neier, vice-chairman 
Americas Watch, organization that 


Michael Massing contributing editor 
the Review. 
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monitors human rights Latin America, 
says that the administration 
ceeded all reporters inter- 
ested how good the Salvadoran army 
is. There has been virtually coverage 
anything else since early 1983. Hu- 
man rights, land reform, the constituent 
assembly, it’s all gone down the 
The most conspicuous turnaround has 
occurred the country’s most presti- 
gious news organization, The New York 
Times. From the start, Salvador has 
been sensitive story for the Times. The 
nearly four-year-old war has resurrected 
all those prickly journalistic questions 
that had lain dormant since Vietnam: ob- 
jectivity, ideology, getting too close 
the story, the adversary relationship. 
How the Times has dealt with them re- 
veals good deal about that institution. 
And, given the Times’s role pacesetter 
for other news outlets, its performance 
has had potent effect overall press 
coverage the Salvadoran conflict. 
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Violence and fear: villager seized for interrogation the Salvadoran National Guard 
scene that the almost-routine brutality the nearly civil war. 


The reporters were young. Their training was 
not war reporting but political reporting, 
which was advantage. They were not con- 
nected the military from other, happier 
They came the story remarkably 
clean, carrying excess psychological 
political baggage. What obsessed them was 
the story. They had other motivation, 
other distraction. Almost all them were 
single. They worked seven days week and 
eighteen hours day and they knew above 
all else that they were riding great story. 
passage, from David 
Halberstam’s The Pow- 
ers That Be, describes the 
U.S. press corps the 
early days the Vietnam 
War. But applies 
equally well the reporters covering 
Salvador. For many them the conflict 
was their first foreign assignment. They 
were there because, when Alexander 
Haig announced early 1981 that the 
Reagan administration was going 


the against communist sub- 
version that long-ignored coun- 
try, few news organizations had any 
reporters there, even ones qualified 
go. covering the war was left largely 
metro reporters who knew some Span- 
ish and free-lance writers who had 
arranged string for big daily. 

The New York Times’s chief Central 
American correspondent, Alan Riding, 
who had covered the region for decade 
and knew better than any his col- 
leagues, could not enter Salvador be- 
cause had been told would not 
leave alive did. his absence, 
the paper 1981 was represented 
recently hired reporter named Ray Bon- 
ner. Bonner, then thirty-eight years old, 
had been Salvador only since De- 
cember 1980. fact, had been jour- 
nalist for only year and half. lawyer 
training, Bonner had served for three 
years the Marine Corps, including 
year Vietnam. After returning the 
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U.S., worked litigator for Ralph 
Nader Washington and, among other 
things, lawyer the district attor- 
ney’s office San Francisco. 1979, 
however, Bonner had tired practicing 
law and, deciding try his hand jour- 
nalism, set off for South America. 
happened Bolivia when brutal 
right-wing coup occurred, and re- 
ported stringer for Newsweek 
and The Washington Post. The new junta 
did not like his reports, and one night, 
while eating dinner Paz restau- 
rant, Bonner was told that the military 
was after him; hid for three days 
the U.S. embassy before escaping over 
the Peruvian border. 


The problems pacesetter 


December 1980, Bonner had made 
his way Salvador, where began 
two-week trial with the Times. Shortly 
before arrived, six leaders the Sal- 
vadoran left were kidnapped and mur- 
dered the army; two days after his 
arrival, four U.S. churchwomen were 
raped and killed. Bonner filed regularly 
the growing violence; January 
1981 was taken full-time cor- 
respondent. 

the fledgling Republican admin- 
istration pressed its claim that Sal- 
vador was being subverted the Soviet 
Union and Cuba, the few reporters 
San Salvador were telling another story 
about our new ally one death 
squads and mass killings, abductions 
and disappearances, mutilations and de- 
capitations. The front pages U.S. 
newspapers and the lead stories the 
evening news presented images 
screaming mothers and cowering chil- 
dren, and corpses vast numbers 
them found garbage cans, along road- 
sides, dumping grounds. 

one was more aggressive pur- 
suing this story than Bonner, and his 
work had galvanizing effect the en- 
tire press corps. definitely set the 
recalls one correspondent who 
requested anonymity. (Most the 
dozen correspondents interviewed 
for this article asked that their names not 
used.) was brash, very self- 
confident, fearless, and outspoken. 
was courageous, and gave other people 
sense Another says that 
made everybody work little harder, get 
earlier and stay 


Bonner’s troubles began January 
1982 with article filed from Mex- 
ico City reporting the claims self- 
proclaimed defector from the Salvadoran 
army that torture session conducted 
the military had been witnessed and con- 
doned group U.S. advisers. The 
embassy issued vehement denial; other 
reporters assigned follow the story 
were unable corroborate it. 

Two weeks later, the Times began 
running series articles Bonner 
based two-week trip into rebel-held 
territory. Bonner made connection 
with the guerrillas (as, subsequently, did 
Alma Guillermoprieto The Washing- 
ton Post) and was invited travel with 
them through province, guer- 
rilla stronghold. The series provided the 
first major eyewitness account guer- 
rilla activities behind the lines setting 
schools and health clinics, teaching 
peasants about exploitation and social 
injustice, instructing recruits guerrilla 
warfare, capturing town amid wel- 
comes from the local citizenry. One ar- 
ticle particular created stir 
reconstruction, based interviews with 
survivors, massacre, apparently car- 
ried out Salvadoran soldiers, Mo- 
zote and nearby villages. Bonner, who 
graphically described the charred bodies 
massacre had occurred, taking the lives 
anywhere from 700 900 men, 
women, and children. Bonner added 
that, while ‘‘it not possible for ob- 
server who was not present the time 
the massacre determine indepen- 
dently how many people died who 
killed peasants ascribed the kill- 
ings 


attack from the right 
was fierce. The Wall 
Street Journal, blis- 
tering editorial, accused 
Bonner being 
what had cleariy been 
Citing the example Her- 
bert Matthews, the Times correspondent 
who had traveled with Castro the 
Sierra Maestra, the Journal strongly im- 
plied that Bonner would bear much 
the blame Salvador were ultimately 
co-author the editorial, 
George Melloan, went further during 
appearance The McNeil-Lehrer Re- 


port, claiming that ‘‘obviously Ray Bon- 
ner has political 
covering Salvador, which, the con- 
text the broadcast, could only taken 
mean that was Marxist (see 
Political Press?’’ May/June 1982). 
Accuracy Media, the right-wing 
watchdog group, devoted most one 
newsletter attempt demonstrate 
that Bonner was part 
war favoring the Marxist guerrillas 

Bonner’s articles predictably did not 
down well with the U.S. government, 
either. Thomas Enders, then assistant 
secretary state for inter-American af- 
fairs, attacked the stories before 
congressional committees, maintaining 
that two embassy officials sent Mo- 
zote had found evidence that mas- 
sacre had occurred, least one the 
magnitude reported the Times. (The 
Times reported that, fact, the two 
officials had never actually made 
Mozote, only nearby village.) Deane 
Hinton, U.S. ambassador Salva- 
dor, was reportedly angered Bonner’s 
story. A.M. Rosenthal, the Times’s ex- 
ecutive editor, traveled Salvador, 
where met his controversial new cor- 
respondent. While there, had pri- 
vate lunch with Hinton, who, according 
embassy source, expressed his dis- 
pleasure with Bonner’s reporting. (Ro- 
senthal says that Bonner’s name was 
never 

Relations with the embassy grew in- 
creasingly strained. the wake the 
March 28, 1982, election, which the 
State Department hailed triumph 
democracy, Bonner wrote article re- 
porting charges Salvador’s Uni- 
versity Central America that the all- 
important voter totals had been grossly 
inflated, and follow-up containing 
rebuttal those charges government 
officials. Another article, appearing 
the Times’s front page just Congress 
was debating aid for Salvador, re- 
ported that the country’s land-reform 
program was all but dead. 

the summer 1982, Bonner was 
persona non grata the embassy and 
members its staff repeatedly bad- 
mouthed him his colleagues. Deane 
Hinton, attending breakfast with re- 
porters Washington, called Bonner 
And, the tra- 
ditional July reception held the am- 
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bassador’s residence San Salvador, 
Bonner was treated with undisguised 
hostility (see ‘‘Friendly Fire San Sal- 
September/October 1982). 
Then, August, Bonner received tele- 
phone call from the Times’s foreign desk 
New York, telling him that was 
being taken out Salvador and reas- 
signed for stint the home office. 


Why Bonner was sent home 


Executive editor Rosenthal 
Bonner fine, fine reporter, and 
he’s going finer reporter. But 
was self-taught. wanted him 
totally trained says 
that any assertion that Bonner was trans- 
ferred because pressure exerted the 
says, way, did any official 
the U.S. embassy government suggest 
me, directly indirectly, that 
ought reassign Bonner. They’re too 
sophisticated for 

governments have tried 
get people Rosenthal adds. 
attack all the time. Joe 
Lelyveld controversial South Af- 
rica. got thrown out Poland. John 
Vinocur controversial France. Les 
Gelb controversial. Why start with 
Ray the paper had knuckled 
under, says, would not The 
New York (Bonner, who now 
leave from the Times write book 
about Salvador, refuses comment 
his reassignment.) 

One person familiar with the incident 
says that, while true that editors 
believed Bonner needed put time 
New York, also true that ‘‘The 
New York Times does not like reporters 
become bigger than the stories they 
cover. The Times doesn’t like its re- 
porters become controversial figures. 
wants them perceived objec- 
tive gatherers the news.”’ 

well-placed Times reporter elabo- 
rates. Bonner, says, con- 
troversial time when wasn’t 
established figure within The New York 
Times. hadn’t built lot 
brownie points, hadn’t had lunch with 
the right editors. was outsider 
who, dint accident, was covering 
sensitive The key, says this 
reporter, was the January 1982 torture 
story, which made serious accusations 
based single source, who proved 
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The Mozote massacre: Ray coverage this massacre, 
apparently carried out Salvadoran troops, made him target fierce criticism 
from The Wall Street Journal and from officials the U.S. and San Salvador. 


unreliable. Deane Hinton became 
according this reporter, and 
executive editor Rosenthal decided Bon- 
ner had go. 

Another Times reporter blunter: the 
from ihe embassy. ‘‘To cite the title 
Frank Snepp’s the reporter says, 
waited ‘decent interval’ give 
the impression they weren’t caving 

Correspondents Salvador have 
mixed feelings about Bonner and what 
happened him. Almost without ex- 
ception, they say they admire him for 
his enterprise, aggressiveness, and cour- 
age, believing that his articles the 
Times legitimized their own hard-hitting 
accounts. one puts it, broke the 
comments another, the balls 
out with the guerrillas, enough 
guts stand the U.S. government, 
with congressmen reading his stories 
every morning. They were great stories. 
Their essence was that the U.S. govern- 
ment, interested party, was spread- 
ing false information about Salvador. 
Someone needed explain that, and 
Bonner 

the same time, some reporters feel 
that the commitment Bonner brought 
telling the Salvador story also got him 
into trouble, and that times came 
close practicing advocacy journalism. 
allowed the outrage all feel 
boil says one reporter who ad- 
mires him. allowed his hate for the 


Salvadoran military boil over. And 
saw the left rather 
other colleague who also admires Bon- 
ner agrees that became too involved 
with the story; for instance, says, 
saying [land reform] was totally dead, 
might have beaten the drum too 
important factor, these re- 
porters say, was Bonner’s lack jour- 
nalistic experience, problem they say 
was compounded the failure 
provide adequate guidance. The tor- 
ture story cited example. more 
seasoned reporter would not have gone 
with the story, they say. Still, even vet- 
eran journalists like the Times’s Craig 
Whitney read the piece closely and 
found sound. there were any ed- 
iting says Whitney, who was 
foreign editor the time and now 
assistant managing editor, were 

one level, the Bonner episode has 
proved beneficial the coverage from 
Salvador. Correspondents have been 
alerted the fact that all parties the 
war, including the guerrillas, are out 
manipulate public opinion; pronounce- 
ments from the left are treated with great 
circumspection. Further, correspondents 
have had graphic demonstration that, 
one them puts it, issue 
public enough that can’t make 
One result that, most 
cases, massacre stories are now held 
the strictest standards evidence. 

another level, however, the epi- 
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sode has made reporters wary pro- 
voking the embassy. Bonner’s transfer, 
one reporter says, all aware that 
the embassy quite capable playing 
carefully. they can kick out the 
shared several correspondents 
Bonner affair marked major change 
relations between the embassy and the 
press corps, one that was have im- 
portant effect coverage. 

Finding replacement 

the peak U.S. interest Sal- 
vador, during the March 1982 election, 
many journalists visited the country 
more than 700 that, search 
for copy, they began 
about one another. Virtually all them, 
however, left before the votes were 
counted. Only handful news orga- 
nizations committed themselves cov- 
ering the story over the long haul, and 
these quickly fielded the most experi- 
enced reporters available. The Washing- 
ton Post had Christopher Dickey, who 
had been the story since 1980. The 
Miami Herald had Shirley Christian, 
winner Pulitzer Prize 1981 for 
her Latin American coverage; when she 
went leave the fall 1982, the 
Herald replaced her with Sam Dillon, 
who had been covering the war 
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stringer since late 1981. The Boston 
Globe signed full-time stringer 
Julia Preston, free-lance writer with 
considerable experience the region, 
and The Dallas Times Herald had Bob 
Rivard, who had been the story since 
early 1981. Both the and UPI main- 
tain bureaus the country. 

The Times, for its part, found hard 
replace Bonner. Riding remained un- 
available. Only handful the paper’s 
hundreds reporters spoke Spanish, 
and the few with experience Central 
America Marlise Simons, Richard 
Meislin, and the recently hired Stephen 
Kinzer were all based elsewhere. One 
the few remaining reporters who did 
speak some Spanish was Lydia Chavez, 
thirty-one-year-old member the 
paper’s business news staff. She had not 
reported from Central America, save for 
brief visits Honduras and Mexico; nor 
had she ever had foreign assignment. 
Nevertheless, the Times selected her 
open bureau San Salvador. She ar- 
rived last January. 

Any new reporter Salvador must 
decide how work with the U.S. em- 
bassy. the single most powerful in- 
stitution the country, the embassy can 
make life easier for reporters by, among 
other things, providing access top Sal- 
vadoran political and military figures; 
additionally, country where physical 
dangers abound, plays important 
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Stepped-up U.S. involve- 

ment: Last March, U.N. Am- 
bassador Jeane Kirkpatrick 
shown (above) with Deane Hin- 
ton, then ambassador Sal- 
vador urged Reagan 
provide more help the Sal- 
vadoran government. Since 
then, the role U.S. advisers 


winning have become the story. 


protective function. The embassy itself 
hard penetrate. poles apart from 
the U.S. Mission Saigon during the 
Vietnam War, which, with thousands 
employees, was extremely porous, af- 
fording enterprising reporters like David 
Halberstam and Neil Sheehan ready ac- 
cess middle-level sources who were 
often far franker than their superiors. 

The embassy San Salvador, the 
other hand, employs only about 160 
U.S. citizens, including military person- 
nel. All interviews with reporters must 
cleared with the press office and then 
taped. While Hinton was charge 
left this past June unauthorized 
leaks could set off searches for their 
sources. result, says one reporter, 
has been very difficult develop 
sources within the 


The embassy opens 


Still, the time Chavez arrived, 
early 1983, new amicability had de- 
veloped between the embassy and the 
press corps. The commander the U.S. 
advisers, Colonel Moody Hayes, who 
had adamantly refused talk with re- 
porters, had completed his tour duty. 
His successor, Colonel John Waghel- 
stein, was much more accessible. be- 
gan holding briefings for the press every 
Thursday morning nine o’clock. 
was very funny, very well-spoken, very 
bright, no-crap military man whom re- 
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porters considered recalls 
one correspondent. used the meet- 
ings forum advocate his doctrine 
counterinsurgency warfare, but never 
said anything about human rights, unless 
asked. would talk for hour, and 
the chances were good that would 
make some Waghelstein, says 
this reporter, major be- 
cause the Times and the Post often cov- 
ered his briefings and the rest the press 
corps tended follow their lead. 
(Waghelstein finished his tour duty 
last June.) 

Waghelstein’s popularity was the 
clearest sign new camaraderie that 
developed between journalists and em- 
staff members the months after 
Bonner’s departure. some extent, the 
rapprochement came naturally. Both the 
journalists and the staff members were, 
for the most part, young, single, and 
idealistic; and both groups felt isolated 
society wracked suffering. The 
embassy staff started playing softball 
with the journalists, and after their 
games the two teams would retire 
bar for drinks. embassy and the 
press corps are pretty says Gre- 
gory Lagana, the embassy’s current 
press attaché. Hinton in- 
vited all the reporters here his wedding 
and other social gatherings. socialize 
after hours and one another’s 
homes for 

Thus matters stood when, March 
1983, Salvador again hit the front 
pages and evening news programs, 
where was stay for much the 
spring and summer. The precipitating 
event was fact-finding visit Central 
America U.N. Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick, the administration’s chief 
policymaker for the region. her re- 
turn, she reported President Reagan 
that the Salvadoran military was faring 
poorly and dire need increased 
assistance. 

early March, Reagan went public 
with his concern. laid out the prob- 
men: incredible obstacles, the 
democratic center holding Sal- 
vador, implementing land reform and 
working replace the politics death 
with the life democracy.’’ Such prog- 
ress, however, was threatened 
guerrillas controlled extre- 
mists with Cuban-Soviet 
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help stop them, said, would ask 
Congress for $110 million more mil- 
itary aid. The appeal was stated even 
more emphatically the end April 
rare speech before joint session 
Congress. 


Deferring the president 


Like Haig’s warnings two years earlier, 
the president’s remarks again focused at- 
tention what was happening within 
Salvador. But whereas, previously, 
reporters had critically examined official 
pronouncements, this time most them 
rather meekly submitted the presi- 
dent’s agenda. The issues were not hu- 
man rights, abuses the military, land 
reform, the nature Salvadoran de- 
mocracy, the merits the U.S. pres- 
ence the country. One question 
predominated: can win the war? 
seeking answer it, many reporters re- 
spectfully took their cue from Colonel 
Waghelstein and his embassy col- 
leagues. And organization was more 
deferential than The New York Times. 


good example, pointed out 
recent study the media 
the North American Con- 
gress Latin America, 
left-of-center research 
group, occurred April, 
when, under U.S. pressure, General 
Guillermo Garcia was forced out Sal- 
vadoran defense minister and replaced 
General Carlos Eugenio Vides Ca- 
sanova. The Times, quoting 
portrayed Vides Casanova 
moderate who would earnestly seek 
reform the military. Headlined 
CHOICE SALVADOR LIKES ROLE ME- 
DIATOR, the April Times article, 
Lydia Chavez, began: Carlos Eu- 
genio Vides Casanova, the man likely 
Salvador’s next Minister De- 
fense, known government circles 
excellent administrator who enjoys 
the role Five days later, 
Week Review piece, also 
Chavez, described how U.S. officials 
were looking the ami- 
able’’ Vides Casanova make 
ing changes the military command and 
officials assert, could enable the country 
take the initiative the three-year- 
old civil war and turn 
rather different story was told 


Bob Rivard The Dallas Times Herald. 
His article, headlined U.s. TRYING 
POLISH SALVADORAN DEFENSE NOMI- 
NEE’S IMAGE, recounted that, his pre- 
vious post director the National 
Guard, Vides Casanova had been given 
(which notorious for human-rights vi- 
olations), adding, however, that 
little evidence that Noting 
U.S. efforts portray the general 
moderate, Rivard quoted former admin- 
istration officials saying that Vides 
Casanova had been instrumental pre- 
venting investigation into the guard’s 
responsibility for the slaying the four 
U.S. churchwomen. 

Following the story early June, 
both The Washington Post and The 
Miami Herald described how promo- 
tions made Vides Casanova repre- 
sented victory for right-wing elements 
within the military. They reported that 
Colonel Nicholas Carranza, whom 
Vides Casanova had appointed head 
the dreaded Treasury Police, was closely 
allied with right-wing leader Roberto 
and had covered crimes 
committed ruthless military officers. 
The Times’s sole reference the ap- 
pointment was buried story about 
rebel attack. 


The focus narrows 


Over the summer, the big story 
Salvador was the anew 
strategy devised U.S. advisers for the 
Salvadoran military. Modeled the 
and pacification strategy 
the Vietnam War, sought clear 
rural areas militarily flushing out 
guerrillas, then secure them fund- 
ing social development projects and bol- 
stering local militia units. The 
coverage the program was consist- 
ently upbeat, exemplifed long 
July piece The New York Times 
Magazine the pacification program. 
opened with Waghelstein himself, riding 
shotgun old Ford, cowboy 
boots buffed shine, pistol tucked 
under his loose-fitting guayabera 
Though the colonel bows out after this 
cameo appearance, reappear only 
the conclusion, his presence felt 
throughout. are the [national] 
plan’s chances the piece 
asks. optimists the advisory 
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display: Soldiers drag three dead guerrillas through the streets Cuscatancingo 
(above) villagers watch. U.S. officials look Minister Defense Vides Casanova 
shown (inset) with President Magana improve the efficiency and discipline 
the Salvadoran army, but, some U.S. reporters have pointed out, 
record head the notoriously brutal National Guard not encouraging. 
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mission place the odds little better 
than The chief obstacle, the ar- 
ticle explains, the Salvadoran mili- 
tary, which, the advisers say, they want 
wean from its timid military tactics 
and brutal image. Are the advisers hope- 
ful? Indeed, they are. Though 
about the army’s they ‘‘are 
quick notice improvements and see 
how progress one area can applied 

The article offered reassurance for 
readers who might troubled the 
national plan’s similarities the pacif- 
ication effort Vietnam. The chances 
for success this time, advisers are quoted 
saying, are much better because, 
all its political abuses, 
Salvador, part the Latin Amer- 
ican civilization, far more attuned 
Vietnam] Western democratic 
practice and Capitalizing 
that, however, ‘‘can only done, the 
advisers believe, means consist- 
ent, long-term, and larger American as- 
sistance program.’’ That, turn, 
according the advisers, re- 
quire better understanding the part 


the American people what the ad- 
visers are doing Salvador, and 
fuller measure popular No- 
where does the article cite views critical 
the national plan itself offer 
independent assessment its chances 
for success. 

narrow interest the prospects 
the Salvadoran army’s winning the civil 
war also characterized series August 
articles Times military correspondent 
Charles Mohr. veteran Vietnam re- 
porter, Mohr, who speaks Spanish, 
was dispatched for three weeks eval- 
uate the security forces. The series con- 
tained much useful information about 
the army its extensive political 
power, its effectiveness fighting 
force, its deeply rooted conservatism, 
corruption, and brutality but the over- 
all effect, again, was relay official 
optimism. The headline August 
article said all: SALVADOR COMBAT: 
U.S. NOW MORE HOPEFUL. Mohr wrote 
that piece that U.S. advisers, 
emotionally and intellectually scarred 
their Vietnam experience, dislike using 
the word optimism. But mood op- 


timism has replaced equally palpable 
mood pessimism that prevailed here 
earlier the The article dwelled 
almost the reasons for the 
new mood. 


Pullback violence 


The preoccupation with the 
winnability the war left scant space 
for articles human rights internal 
Salvadoran politics. Thus, March 28, 
the Times ran six-paragraph Reuters 
item which stated that recent weeks 
the number murders Salvador 
had dropped from around 100 pre- 
vious weeks forty-seven. Both the size 
the story and its headline —KILLINGS 
sum the paper’s attitude toward the 
country’s continuing brutality. The 
paper did rediscover the violence 
May, when corpse, accompanied 
note from death squad, was dumped 
the parking lot the Camino Real 
Hotel, where most U.S. correspondents 
maintain offices. 

Finally, when the biannual certif- 
ication process came around July, re- 
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quiring showing that the human-rights 
situation had improved condition for 
continued aid, the Times offered single 
Week Review piece quite change 
from coverage pegged the certification 
effort earlier the year, before Presi- 
dent Reagan’s March speech, when 
the magazine section ran long, tough 
article Richard Meislin documenting 
great detail the continuing human- 
rights nightmare Salvador. 

that article, Meislin wrote the 
death squads that they are be- 
lieved Salvadorans composed 
largely government security 
view held most correspondents 
who have covered the war for any length 
time. The has subsequently 
blurred the connection. For instance, 
the piece about the body dumped the 
Camino Real parking lot, Chavez quoted 
Christian Democratic politican the 
only person cited saying that 
don’t know who [the death squads] are 
where they 


Exceptions and the rule 


While the Times seemed going out 
its way not offend those power, 
other papers showed greater independ- 
ence. Last February, for example, 
Washington Post correspondent Edward 
Cody, investigating claims Arch- 
bishop Arturo Rivera Damas, reported 
that U.S.-supplied A37 planes were 
being used bomb not only guerrilla 
forces but also civilian targets. More re- 
cently, Cody has reported the resur- 
gent Salvadoran labor movement and the 
challenge poses the power the 
right. Another Post correspondent, 
Christopher Dickey, traveled the out- 
post Quebrada Seca investigate em- 
bassy claims that guerrilla forces had 
executed soldiers there after battle; 
found the evidence far less convincing 
than U.S. officials had led reporters 
believe. (The Times, its account, took 
the embassy’s line face value.) 

May, Miami Herald correspondent 
Sam Dillon and The Boston Globe’s Ju- 
lia Preston individually filed harrowing 
accounts the army’s shooting ten 
innocent civilians, whose bodies were 
dumped garbage heap. Two sur- 
vived describe the incident. During 
the summer, Dillon wrote penetrating 
account growing fears among Salva- 
doran peasants that the new pacification 
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program could restore the power local 
militia units that had spread rural terror 
the past. 

But these were exceptions. Dillon’s 
article the pacification program was 
one very few that sought beyond 
the rosy assessments offered U.S. 
officials. Optimism was the watchword. 
Vietnam’s misbegotten hearts-and- 
minds experience seemed have 
dropped from the press corps’ collective 
memory. July 16, the Times, 
story headlined ADVISERS SAY SAL- 
VADORAN MILITARY REGAINING ITS 
MOMENTUM, detected new enthusi- 
asm among Salvadoran officers and the 
American was followed 
similar versions The Washington Post 
(EL SALVADOR SAID GAIN REBELS, 
July 18), the Los Angeles Times (SAL- 
VADORAN ARMY SECURING PROVINCES, 
July 24), and The Miami Herald 
TACTICS TURNING TIDE SALVADOR, 
July 25). One reporter who covers the 
area says such accounts that 
with lot experience Salvador 
not write ‘the 
Indeed, early the 
guerrillas launched new offensive that 
the Times described the 
heaviest fighting since the start the 
three-year-old civil 


for the networks, there was 
little their coverage over 
the past summer that could 

have displeased President 
Reagan. July 18, for 
instance, ABC News cor- 
respondent Jack Smith reported 
World News Tonight that U.S. advisers 
had last take over the con- 
duct the war the staff level. It’s part 
the deepening U.S. influence the 
for the guerrillas, beans and security for 
the peasants. One operation underway 
and success, another starts soon. The 
war, short, being fought more 

Ten days later, Smith was back, por- 
traying the Salvador government 
much the same terms Reagan did last 
spring. Salvador Smith 
said, run civilians. The army still 
wields influence, but the government 
now committed reform. Too late and 
too little for the guerrillas here, but 
sufficient for Washington, 


lieves that supporting the Salvadoran 
government and, necessary, destabil- 
izing its enemies [i.e. Nicaragua], can 
stop what sees the inexorable march 

for CBS, Dan Rather, CBS 
Radio response President Reagan’s 
criticism the news media, asked 
appreciate the fact that 
Americans fear the U.S. may func- 
tioning Central America the de- 
United States allowing itself per- 
ceived the champion the narrow 
interests the ruling class, oligarchy 
that can consign peasants poverty with 
hope wrestling their way into the 
middle class?’’ Good questions both, but 
questions that went totally ignored the 
CBS Evening News over the summer. 
Throughout July, August, 
September, the coverage from Sal- 
vador was almost exclusively military 
focus, much gung ho. August 
17, for instance, John Blackstone de- 
scribed the pacification program 
the army glimpse victory 
the recruitment children into the war 
effort, Barry Petersen offered this 
glimpse the military’s role Salva- 
doran society: army shows 
itself friend. The soldiers play freely 
with [the children] the village streets 
sometimes set temporary barber 
shops for the for human 
rights, two perfunctory references the 
July certification Congress constituted 
the sole mention over the entire summer 
this, despite the resurgence death- 
squad activity. 

print weil TV, fundamental 
questions went begging: Has the right’s 
power been all contained? Does any- 
thing like center still exist? What are 
the sources and extent the sup- 
port? Did the 1982 election truly make 
possible for democracy take root, 
Reagan claimed? How free the press 
Salvador, and what impact has the 
continuing state siege had freedom 
the press and other liberties? And, 
most important all for U.S. audi- 
ence, should closely allied with 
Salvador’s security forces? 

That few even bothered ask such 
questions the clearest measure the 
administration’s success. 
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about a.M., January 31, 
1968, reporters sleeping 
hotels and apartments near 
Saigon’s Lam Son square 
were awakened the 
sound multiple explo- 
sions and heavy small arms fire. Such 
sounds were not especially unusual, but 
the volume was. dressed and left 
hotel, but was waved back jeepload 
nearly hysterical American military 
police shouting, off the streets, 
we’re under After going 
the hotel roof for few minutes and 
watching tracer fire over large areas 
the city, again left the hotel and trotted 
couple blocks the Associated 
Press office, which was manned twenty- 
four hours day. There learned that 
fighting was reportedly taking place 
many areas the city, including near 
the gates the Vietnamese Presidential 
Palace. (Reports attacks South 
Vietnamese provincial and district cap- 
itals also began come in. ap- 
parent misunderstanding their orders, 
the Viet Cong had attacked seven towns 
the night before.) Even more startling 
was word that the United States embassy 
was under attack; friend Peter Arnett 
the was checking out. The Tet, 
lunar new year, truce proclaimed 
the South Vietnamese government had 
come noisy end. 

first light small group reporters 
and cameramen was huddled with mil- 
itary police the corner Hai Trung 
and Thong Nhat streets near the entrance 
the walled United States embassy. 


Charles Mohr New York Times reporter 
who, between 1962 and 1973, spent total 
four years covering the Vietnam war. 
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Viet Cong sapper squad had gotten onto 
the embassy grounds, and some were 
still alive and holding out. One the 
M.P. sergeants told that the V.C. 
were also the chancery building. 
heard radio traffic making the same 
statement. turned out, the report 
was not true. 

U.S. Army helicopters landed one 
time the embassy roof and dis- 
charged platoon riflemen from the 
101st Airborne division, another friend, 
Mert Perry Newsweek, said, you 
realize are watching American troops 
assault our own 

about a.M. the embassy com- 
pound had been retaken; talk with the 
U.S. Mission Coordinator, George Ja- 
cobson, who had been trapped villa 
the compound, had provided vivid, 
partly eyewitness, story; and was 
typewriter banging out. was also al- 
ready slightly behind normal deadline. 

mixture journalistic conserv- 
atism and sloppiness waited until the 
sixteenth paragraph the story before 
writing that some the attackers were 
have held lower floors the 
chancery building for several hours. 

Six hours had elapsed. 


The test Tet 


hope make several points with the 
above narrative. 

early 1982, another journalist 
wrote: charged the American press 
turned enemy defeat into political 
victory for North Vietnam concen- 
trating one brief and unsuccessful 
Communist action, the attack the 
United States added that 
this argued, reinforced 
pressure home for negotiated settle- 


WAR, POLITICS, AND THE PRESS 
Didthe press lose Vietnam? 


veteran correspondent takes the new revisionists 


essayists, New Right polemicists, and 
other Vietnam revisionists, whom 
shall return, have made similar argu- 
ments, part larger framework 
complaint about Vietnam War journal- 
ism. 

hope make clear this article, 
believe the performance the news 
media during the Tet offensive and, 
indeed, throughout the entire course 
the Vietnam War open legitimate 
criticism. also worthy some 
praise. But let the criticism legiti- 
mate. Some the criticism Vietnam 
war correspondents, appears, has not 
been based careful re-examination 
the journalistic product. 

a.M. January the Vietnam 
press corps was position declare 
result, victory otherwise, the Tet 
offensive (we were not even calling 


Pinned down: the author under shellfire 
near Loc, Easter offensive, 1972 
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that yet), complex event that was 
continue for many weeks intense com- 
bat. had not yet had breakfast the 
first day what was prolonged 
adventure; had not yet even had 
formal news briefing Assis- 
tance Command Vietnam the situa- 
tion Saigon and South Vietnam 
whole. But then knew that much 
Saigon was overrun Viet Cong, 
and that many towns had also been over- 
run, although most government and 
U.S. military compounds the towns 
were holding out. 

professional, serious journalist 
could have ignored the embassy attack. 
Not many overplayed it; there was 
significant overemphasis it. own 
story was sidebar the main war 
roundup which another New York Times 
reporter, because the time difference 
between Saigon and New York, had 
written the night before, and which 
was updating deadline that morning. 

a.M. the first day the of- 
fensive the reporters were essentially 
finished with the embassy story. 
next day corrected The New York 
Times the deplorable error about the Viet 
Cong having been the chancery (an 
error made all news organizations, 
far know, but unfortunately not cor- 
rected all). And subsequently wrote 
couple other stories about embassy 
security when facts that subject that 
were embarrassing the U.S. Mission 
came light. But and other reporters 
did not give the embassy attack pro- 
longed, obsessive coverage while ignor- 
ing the subsequent course battle. 
some failed report Viet Cong losses 
adequately subsequent weeks, this 
was not consequence their having 
reported six-hour attack nineteen- 
man sapper squad. The thesis that there 
was such connection only one 
scores myths about Vietnam journal- 
ism that, together, constitute larger and 
pernicious myth. 

More stake this debate than 
wounded journalistic egos. 

Almost twenty-two years have elapsed 
since the administration John Ken- 
nedy involved the United States what 
was called South 
Vietnam, concept that brought thou- 
sands military advisers and hundreds 
helicopters assist the prosecution 
proxy war. Less than four years later 
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Saigon January 1968, Americans were stunned. They would have been less stunned, 
critics charge, the press had not overplayed the story. 


had become real war for United 
States combat troops. 

The ultimate failure have chosen 
that word with care United States 
troops were never defeated militarily 
and, until very late the war, sizable 
South Vietnamese unit ever broke, was 
overrun, defected) that enterprise 
became undeniable April 1975, 
when Saigon fell North Vietnamese 
troops. painful was the Vietnam ex- 
perience that both the U.S. Army and 
civilians seemed want put Vietnam 
out memory. 

the last few years, however, there 
has been resurgence interest the 
war. number historical treatments 


and analytical discussions the conflict 
have been published. Even controversy 
about the design the emotionally mov- 
ing Vietnam memorial Washington 
aroused controversy about the way the 
war was fought, the way was sup- 
ported obstructed Congress and the 
public and the way was reported 
American journalists. The ambitious 
public television series Vietnam: Tel- 
evision History, which being broad- 
cast this autumn, will almost certainly 
increase the interest adults who had 
tended expunge Vietnam from their 
memories and interest people too 
young have experienced under- 
stood the war. 
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The shock Tet: When the Viet Cong invaded the U.S. embassy compound (above) 


Unfortunately, much the discussion 
the war has involved kind revi- 
sionist which, fact, comes 
from people who are not historians and 
who are not using historical methods. 

This does not apply such careful 
work Vietnam: History, Stanley 
Karnow’s recently published history 
the war (he was also chief correspondent 
Television History.) Nor does ap- 
ply Peter Braestrup’s Big Story, 
lengthy study how journalism covered 
the Tet offensive. Braestrup, who him- 
self was able Vietnam correspondent 
and witness Tet, may have annoyed 
some his colleagues with his thesis 
that Tet was such event 
and reportorial challenge that simply 
overwhelmed the Vietnam press corps. 
But Braestrup first carefully reread the 
journalistic record: the product. then 
reprinted most it. his thesis 
thought debatable, only disagreeable, 
evidence. Being reminded what 
said, and did not say, proves some 
cases embarrassing. less trou- 
bling, however, than the surly critiques 
the polemicists. 

Notable among the critics, writing and 
speaking with varying degrees bitter- 
ness and coherence, have been the edi- 
torial page The Wall Street Journal, 
Robert Elegant former Los Angeles 
Times reporter), William Buckley, 
John Roche, Walt Rostow, Wil- 
liam Westmoreland, Richard 
Nixon, and Henry Kissinger. This 
not meant full list, nor intend 
focus rebuttal specifically those 
have named. Certain these critics 
have also constructed pontoon bridge 
from the Vietnam quagmire Central 
America contending that reporters 
now covering Central America are fall- 
ing into the same bad habits the critics 
attribute the reporters who covered 

Some these critics have drawn con- 
clusions that bear little relation the 
actual conduct mainstream journalists 
for major news organizations the years 
1961 1975. Some their conclusions 
also reflect astonishing misrepresen- 
tation, least misunderstanding, 
the nature the war. This can es- 
pecially disturbing when comes from 
former civilian officials who helped 
manage and prosecute the war. There 
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also confusion about the manner 
which events actually unfolded, the 
problems Vietnam war correspon- 
dence, and what the journalists actually 
said and wrote. 


The making myth 


Although like argue that wars are 
not lost the newspapers (or tele- 
vision broadcasts), the revisionist argu- 
ment goes far toward making that claim. 
some cases flatly made. The core 
the complaint complicated, and not 
always quite coherent. Although an- 
swer the critics necessary discuss 
the entire course the war, also 
convenient focus Tet. 

One element the revisionist argu- 
ment that Tet was not only 
for the U.S.-South Vietnamese 
coalition, but that this was clearly and 
unmistakably true, and that willful mis- 
representation reporters caused col- 
lapse United States domestic morale 
the first days the offensive. 

Certainly, massive erosion both do- 
mestic American public support for the 
war, and public confidence the 
country’s policymakers, did eventually 
follow the Tet offensive.* Such erosion 
was already well advanced among the 
members the antiwar movement. But, 
its magnitude, the loss support 
among the general public some extent 
genuinely surprised and number 
other Vietnam war 
spondents. The revisionists ascribe the 
erosion hysterical reporting from 
Vietnam; own belief that was 
the result strong public shock follow- 
ing the highly optimistic public claims 
progress American officials the 
fall 1967. few journalists lost their 
composure, but most Vietnam corre- 
spondents did not. and most others, 
even the earliest hours the offen- 
sive, did not believe that the enemy was 
going military victory, cap- 
ture the Saigon post office, and bayonet 
and the allied high command our 
beds. fair reading the body 
news stories produced early 1968 will 
sustain that myth. 


the latest edition his book, Braestrup 
cites poll data which casts strong doubt 
the assertion that early Tet reports from Viet- 
nam caused significant loss support for 
the war among the general public. 


did not share the sentiments Sen- 
ator John Stennis, who said few days 
after the Tet kickoff that was 
United States. But could sympathize 
with him. Like Arthur Krock The New 
York Times 1963 the time the 
battle Bac, Stennis had tended 
support and for know, believe 
the official optimism, and now felt 
betrayed. 

Big Story, Braestrup wrote that the 
press the political and psy- 
chological the enemy at- 
tacks. (So poisonous was domestic feel- 
ing that time that the mere use the 
werd describe men who 
were killing American troops usually 
drew angry letters. And when, the end 
the three-week battle for the ancient 
imperial capital Hue, wrote the 
Hue, one reader angrily 
denounced for doing so.) Braestrup’s 
argument, seems me, was far more 
true stories written the United 
States than those filed relatively 
objective reporters Vietnam, who did 
not believe was their job assess po- 
litical effects the United States, but 
who did speculate about the V.C.’s de- 
sire for psychological victory. 


ike many other journalists 

Vietnam, assumed and wrote, 

early the offensive, that 

was logical believe that 

North Vietnam and the Viet 

Cong were seeking psy- 

chological victory, since was difficult 

believe that they seriously thought 

they could achieve actual military vic- 

tory pitting nationwide assault force 

estimated about 35,000 men against 

force more than one million regular 

United States and South Vietnamese 

troops.* This was not political ide- 

ological notion, but the conclusion 

reporter who had begun gain some 
military sophistication. 

There followed irony, perhaps 

paradox. Senior officials the U.S. 

Mission Vietnam came dislike that 

reporter for influential paper was 


subsequently also seemed absurd when 
the first few days claimed that 
more than 30,000 V.C. had been killed 
action. 
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writing that the enemy had probably not 
sought military victory, even though 
the reporter did because believed 
that the possibility success had been 
inherently remote. Subjectively, the 
argument that the V.C. had sought, but 
had been denied, purely military vic- 
tory became very attractive the of- 
ficials. And objectively, captured doc- 
uments indicated that the communist 
leadership had really believed the con- 
cept a‘‘general the South 
Vietnamese civilian population that 
could bring about both the collapse 
the Saigon government and the forced 
evacuation American troops. Some 
American officials, whose intellectual 
honesty was respected the reporters, 
then met length with some 
argue the thesis that the Vietnamese 
communists had indeed believed the 
general uprising and had sought not 
the destruction already 
frayed domestic American support for 
the war, but clear-cut military victory. 
The relationship between the journalists 
and these unquestionably honest mem- 
bers the official mission was never 
hostile adversarial some revision- 
ists have painted it. Most the report- 
ers, including me, came accept the 
general-uprising theory and describe 
news stories. 


Were official views muffled? 


This suggests several other significant 


elements the discussion the role and 
‘performance journalists over the long 


haul Vietnam. early late 1961, 
when the great Homer Bigart arrived 
Vietnam for The New York Limes, de- 
gree tension developed between-some 
officials and most the then tiny press 
corps. These differences, however, were 
not over the the war 
the desirability winning concept not 
easy define, then later). Essentially, 
the dispute involved optimism versus 
pessimism, growing out conflicting 
views about the way the war was being 
prosecuted and about the viability the 
South Vietnamese government rev- 
olutionary conflict. 

This debate was not essentially, 
some seem believe, quarrel between 
the press and U.S. officials Vietnam. 
was, rather, quarrel between factions 
within the U.S. Mission. For the most 
part, field advisers closest the action 
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and the Vietnamese took the pessi- 
mistic view. Some the more senior 
officials Saigon, who were reporting 
Washington the progress the 
programs they were themselves admin- 
istering, were publicly and persistently 
optimistic. The reporters quickly be- 
came aware this dispute because bril- 
liant younger field officials and officers, 
exemplified the late John Paul 
Vann, increasingly turned the jour- 
nalists. The reporters did not invent the 
somber information that sometimes ap- 
peared their stories. Nor did they re- 
lentlessly emphasize it. 


the persistent myths 

about Vietnam journal- 

ism that the copy was 

deeply colored ideol- 

ogy, that was loaded 

with strong advocacy, 

and that muffled the voice and views 
officialdom. Again, this misrepre- 
sents the actual news product. Much 
was cautious and bland probably, 
retrospect, too bland. For practical 
reasons, journalists always reported the 
claims, appraisals, and statements the 
senior officials who asserted that 
was being made. These stories al- 
most always got prominent play. 
many points the war, progress was 
being made and many journalists could 


Calling quits: March 21, 1968, the wake the Tet offensive, 
President Johnson announced would not run for reelection. Was growing 
disenchantment with the war part result biased reporting from Vietnam? 


see and agree that this was taking place. 
Less often, and seldom shrill tones, 
correspondents also reported the coun- 
tervailing views Americans who were 
eager place greater pressure the 
South Vietnamese for better manage- 
ment their war. mostly the latter 
stories that the revisionists and embit- 
tered officials, now retired, seem re- 
member today. 

There also the persistent argument 
that, because television, Vietnam 
the first war that came into peo- 
ple’s living and that cov- 
erage caused fatal revulsion for the 
war. Several aspects this argument 
fascinate me. often advanced pro- 
war people who suggest that 
the war did not bother them, but that 
other Americans could not expected 
withstand such shock the emo- 
tions. also seems reflect how iso- 
lated and safe America has been for most 
its history. Most wars literally, not 
merely photographically, through 
people’s living rooms. The awesome 
casualty lists World War the Lon- 
don Blitz, the stark still photography 
World War have never seemed 
less psychologically important than 
Vietnam coverage. 

Rereading the Tet coverage, 
struck how much space and emphasis 
were given claims when 


they were made. But, shall see, 
officials spent much that period not 
claiming victory, but warning harder 
fighting ahead and ominous enemy 


victory concealed? 


The most serious charge made the 
revisionists, and one the most fre- 
quently repeated, that the Vietnam 
press corps failed report allied vic- 
tory Tet and, indeed, concealed its 
existence. There were, unquestionably, 
flaws the purely military coverage; 
and not all them were sins omis- 
sion. But its raw form the charge does 
not seem hold up. 

believe that Tet represented serious 
tactical defeat for the Viet Cong and 
their North Vietnamese superiors. But 
this did not ultimately constitute stra- 
tegic victory for South Vietnam. That 
should obvious. also argued that 
Tet shattered, nearly destroyed, the in- 
digenous guerrillas and forced North 
Vietnam continue the war with its own 
regular army troops. This was large 
extent true; but was also what almost 
all serious journalists reported (though 
anyone who was around the time 
the 1973 ‘‘truce’’ quickly learned that 
there were still many Viet Cong the 
countryside five years later). 

early January 1969, wrote 
story, which was printed the front 
page the Times, that began: 
days overoptimism, false starts, half- 
completed programs and lost opportun- 
ities, the allied forces Vietnam appear 
making major progress against the 
The story also said that off- 
icials with reputations for intellectual 
honesty and skepticism they 
see drastic decline the fighting qual- 
ity and political abilities the Viet Cong 
guerrillas and modest improvements 
South Vietnamese and American pros- 
ecution the war. Taken together, these 
may have broken the stalemate pre- 
vious (The story also contained 
plenty qualifications and warnings 
that great problems persisted. 

Did the story come too late, sus 
pect some revisionists would argue? Pe: 
haps. But, although was proud 
willingness follow reporting 
any conclusions which that reporting 
led, the real point today that the story 
turned out essentially wrong. 
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appeared print just before Nixon and 
Kissinger took office. They adopted 
policy the war. 
And although the pace American 
withdrawal seemed too slow many 
people this country, seemed fatally 
rapid some journalists Vietnam. 
Then, 1973, Kissinger signed peace 
treaty that left some 140,000 regular 
North Vietnamese troops South Vi- 
etnamese soil. Together, these steps 
guaranteed ultimate collapse. The stale- 
mate previous years was broken, but 
entirely different way. 


for the argument that the re- 
porters were much too slow 
accept the concept 
least purely military vic- 

tory Tet, re-examination 
the record again re- 
vealing. Claims victory were faith- 
fully reported, often the front page; 
apparently, Congress and the public 
were longer willing believe. 
the meantime, officers and officials 
Vietnam kept warning that 
attacks were likely, that the en- 
emy was still full fight. and some 
other reporters tended journalistically 
declare the battle for Saigon over within 
few days and kept being fooled. 
Space will permit only small sample 
hundreds incidents. February 
21, 123 troops were killed heavy 
fighting the city line. March 
forty-eight Americans were killed 
ambush near the airport. March 12, 
General Westmoreland predicted 
heavy fighting’’ the northern prov- 
inces. May the ‘‘second 
struck and the notorious police chief, 
General Loan, was seriously wounded 
downtown bridge. Casualties 
soared. (Shortly thereafter several jour- 
nalists were killed the Cholon section, 
American armed helicopter acciden- 
tally killed the mayor Saigon 
airstrike against Communist troops not 
far from downtown, and, during 
spooky jeep reconnaissance the city, 
Arnett and discovered the bodies 
several Korean reporters executed 
V.C. gasoline service station.) 
one two-week period May, more than 
1,100 American troops were killed 
action, the worst losses any such 
period the entire war. 
The revisionists often suggest that the 


journalists failed take into account the 
heavy enemy losses; fact, the report- 
ers Vietnam did report that the Viet 
Cong were suffering staggering casual- 
ties. any case, doubt that the jour- 
nalists can accused concealing 
transparently clear allied victory one 
which did not seem clear until au- 
tumn, even officials. Only the post- 
war era have they tried rehabilitate 
their reputations with such assertions. 


trust and distrust 


its practitioners and critics 
should recognize, journalism im- 
perfect instrument. The Vietnam report- 
ers were far from blameless. Some 
stateside editors and executives also 
failed, both early and late, assign 
enough staffers, any staffers, the 
story. The Vietnam press corps was 
woefully short language skills (the 
reporters now covering Central America 
seem better equipped, both lingu- 
istically and intellectually, for their as- 
signment). Many were not sophisticated 
militarily, and too many posed ord- 
nance experts, ready pronounce the 
caliber incoming shell. 

Before and after Tet, the story did 
often tend overwhelm the essentially 
conventional journalistic methods 
employed. Much went unreported, al- 
though this may have been unavoidable 
sprawling nation forty-four prov- 
inces and scores allied divisions and 
brigades. 

Granted that much went unreported, 
that factual errors were not rare, that 
sometimes were too argumentative 
and skeptical (although much the time 
were far too gullible), that spent 
too much time covering American troops 
and too little with the South Vietnamese. 
Still, broad sense, the coverage 
seems sound retrospect. Not only ul- 
timately, but also each major mile- 
stone the war, the weight serious 
reporting corresponds quite closely 
the historical record. Revisionists seem 
fault correspondents for distrusting 
the version events propounded the 
most optimistic senior officials Viet- 
nam. But what the correspondents had 
believed that version and had been 
guided carrying out their assign- 
ment? that case, the reporters’ repu- 
tations, which are not unblemished, 
would irredeemably tarnished. 
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The myth 
the crusading reporter 


The movie “All The Men” epitomized 
what investigative reporters could aspire be. 
The film lifted mere mortal reporters into the 
constellation mythic media heroes, portraying 
the journalists white knights sallying forth 
against wrongdoing and influence. 

truth, Watergate ushered new era 
investigative journalism, and crusading reporters 
quickly turned their sights business. The 
problem was, the energy crisis and many sub- 
sequent business stories did not fit into the 
Watergate framework: Reality did not conform 
the media mythology. Racing into print 
the air with rumors, charges and counter- 
charges did not illuminate the true nature 
the issues for the public. their blind rush 
expose, the media often lost sight their re- 
sponsibility inform. 

Taken together, the myth the crusading 
reporter and the myth the villainous business- 
man suggest David-vs.-Goliath scenario 
which investigative journalist goes after cor- 
ruption business. actuality, however, the 
roles are much the reverse the popular percep- 
tion. The journalist has control the confronta- 
tion, more often than not with the financial 
backing highly profitable communications 
corporation. noted South Dakota Senator 
Larry “such (media) conglomerates 
CBS; Time, Inc.; Dow-Jones; Knight-Ridder; Gulf 
Western; Gannett; Newhouse; Scripps- 
Howard...are nearly pure monopolies our 
society.” 

The journalist has the power shape the 
agenda, edit the story and place prominently 
before the public eye. has instant access 
scores publicity-hungry critics business, and 
whole roster “usually reliable 


“top-ranking and others that anony- 
mous ilk who can say things they have 
the power “get” the businessman with 
“ambush interview;’ which reporter and cam- 
eraman descend their subject and badger him 
with accusatory questions. 


The rush beat the competition with ever- 
more sensational exposés can lead shoddy, 
libelous and even fictitious reporting. When re- 
porters become crusaders, they can lose their 
objectivity and tend turn deaf ear toward 
evidence that contradicts the thesis which 
their “exposés” hinge. 

Given their great power shape public 
opinion, journalists have the responsibility take 
hard look themselves—to ensure that they 
are truly open-minded. Disturbingly, research un- 
dertaken Professors Stanley Rothman 
Smith College and Robert and Linda Lichter 
George Washington University indicates that 
leading reporters and editors major news- 
papers and television networks have distinct hos- 
tilities toward businessmen, and that the 
upcoming generation journalists even more 
hostile. 


Among the upcoming journalists, members 
the “TV only one-quarter the 
Columbia School Journalism students inter- 
viewed Rothman and the Lichters believe that 
the private enterprise system fair, and almost 
40% advocate public ownership corporations. 


one would question the right reporters 
hold the political beliefs their choice. But 
they use the press “crusade” these 
beliefs, reporting selectively instead compre- 
hensively, they the public great disservice. 
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WAR, POLITICS, AND THE PRESS 


The boys inthe bush 


fighting guerrillas 


shows two knife-toting, 
Amer- 
icans 
the fresh corpses two 
young men Salva- 
dor’s bush. Strictly speaking, the men 
are not soldiers but journalists mem- 
team sent Soldier Fortune 
magazine last April report the prog- 
ress the Salvadoran military its war 
against leftist guerrillas. Although the 
caption states that Salvadoran gunner 
the two guerrillas, credit 
also given team member 

since instructed gunner re- 
position reversed sear 
just before the fire fight. 

The arrival SOF staffers Sal- 
vador another milestone the strange 
history Journal Professional 
Since its debut 1975, 
SOF’s self-styled 
has drawn fire from both liberal politi- 
cians and citizens’ groups for its una- 
bashed endorsement mercenary 
activities throughout the world. Federal 
investigators have scrutinized its adver- 
tising search alleged mercenary 
recruitment network and other possible 
violations the federal Neutrality Act. 

Critics also suggest that its extensive 
connections with the American defense 
establishment often allow SOF act 
unofficial arm the U.S. military. 
Salvador, for example, SOF team 
members received unusual degree 
cooperation from U.S. Military Group 
leaders. its ex- 
cerpted the September issue, Soldier 
Fortune editors acknowledged that 


color photograph 


Alan Prendergast free-lance writer living 
Denver. 
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For Fortune, 


Salvador just another assignment 


Soldier of Fortune magazine 


ALAN PRENDERGAST 


they were able what the fifty-five 
official U.S. military advisers Sal- 
vador cannot: accompany and assist Sal- 
vadoran troops actual combat 
operations. 

Each month, Soldier Fortune 
dishes blend war news, nostalgia, 
and polemics. Reminiscences veter- 
ans recall the unsung heroes Korea 
and Vietnam. Service articles include 
detailed evaluations new small arms 
and automatic weapons, along with 
how-to pieces such topics surveil- 
lance, unarmed combat, and survival 
tactics. Sandwiched between are 
classifieds for hire: anything, 
anywhere, work alone, short term 
only’’) and mail order ads for exotic 
weaponry rugged, well-balanced 
[crossbow] designed for the toughest sit- 
books (How Kill, Vols. 
V), T-shirts Through Superior 


Firepower’’), and sundry other military 
paraphernalia. 

But the true center any issue SOF 
its vivid, firsthand reporting from the 
world’s current hot spots. Articles with 
temala: One Can and 
battled Salvador: Has U.S. Forgotten 
How Win vilify the 
the (terrorists) and are 
long pulp-fiction description 
now, one was sure just how many 
terrs were sniveling around under the 
thick, tangled SOF writers 
also pepper their accounts with the ap- 
propriate military jargon. were 
catching from three sides and those 
little RPGs were whizzing into the 
and around the with monotonous reg- 
says recent article. 

Soldier Fortune takes pride its 
rabidly anticommunist, lone-wolf im- 


Two SOF team members the ‘‘Salvos’’ score two kills. 
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Soldier of Fortune magazine 


carefully 
cultivated vision 
machismo 
dominated 
Brown’s 
larger-than-life 
image’ 


Publisher Robert 

camel for November 
1982 cover story. 


age. Its unofficial motto 
but its editors tend support 
virtually any regime rebellion that 
pro-Western and/or anti-Soviet. Favorite 
causes have included white rule Rho- 
desia, right-wing regimes Latin 
America, and, because the editors’ 
past experiences Vietnam, various 
Southeast Asian move- 
ments from Burma Laos. Complex 
geopolitical issues are invariably re- 
duced tugs-of-war between the free 
world and the lackeys 
The underlying message, ad- 
vanced with some urgency, that mil- 
itary solutions are available 
America only has the guts use them. 

The formula has made Soldier For- 
tune one the fastest growing maga- 
zines the country. Begun 1975 
quarterly assembled Boulder, Col- 
orado, basement and mailed 4,400 ini- 
tial subscribers, the magazine now 
operates out discreet office building 
east Boulder and has audited 
monthly circulation 190,000. Nearly 
half SOF’s readership consists ex- 
servicemen reservists, and roughly 
25,000 readers are military personnel 
active duty. Although now competes 
against imitators with names like Eagle, 
Gung-Ho, and New Breed, SOF remains 
the most successful the genre. Even 
three dollars issue, sales news- 
stands, gun shops, and military bases 
outnumber subscriptions four-to-one. 
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concedes managing editor Jim Graves, 
former Marine. ‘‘In terms [con- 
sumer] cost per page, probably 
one the most expensive magazines 
the 

SOF owes much its success the 
shrewdness its publisher/editor, Rob- 
ert Brown, profane, Skoal-chew- 
ing, fifty-year-old entrepreneur who has 
provided colorful copy for dozens in- 
terviewers. What Hugh Hefner did for 
the girlie magazine, Bob Brown trying 
for the blood-and-guts war mag- 
azine: make respectable. 


efore launched SOF, 
Brown’s journalistic 
credits consisted brief 


Havana and few free- 
lance articles for news- 
papers and magazines. His military ex- 
perience however, extensive: four 
years the Army’s counterintelligence 
corps the mid-1950s and tour duty 
Vietnam, where served mili- 
tary liaison officer with the CIA’s Phoe- 
nix program and Special Forces 
(Green Beret) captain, earning Bronze 
Star and Purple Heart. also worked 
with Cuban exiles and American vol- 
unteers training Florida the early 
1960s but did not participate their 
abortive attempts overthrow Castro. 
After his discharge 1970 re- 
tains the rank lieutenant colonel the 
inactive Army Reserve Brown re- 


turned Boulder, and, 1974, began 
marketing recruitment packets detailing 
military enlistment procedures Oman 
and Rhodesia. claims have sold 
thousands the packets five dollars 
each before the FBI, concerned about 
possible violations the Neutrality Act, 
asked him stop. Brown complied but 
saw the potential for magazine devoted 
opportunities for around 
the globe. ‘‘I thought, market 
here,’ recalls. was, forty- 
two years old, essentially unemployable. 
couldn’t get job journalism this 
area and even could, I’m not sure 
could have held 

Such candid admissions contrast 
greatly with the Soldier Fortune mys- 
tique, carefully cultivated vision 
self-willed machismo dominated 
Brown’s larger-than-life image. 
well-known fact that SOF publisher 
Robert Brown sought out all around 
the world ‘busted’ adventurers. 
wrote managing editor Graves recent 
editorial note. unconfirmed 
rumor that just days before was killed 
Bolivian Rangers, Ernesto ‘Che’ 
Guevara hit Brown for meal money 
recent interview, Brown boasted hav- 
ing illegally crossed three international 
borders Afghanistan, Burma, and 
Laos the last year and half. 

These and other exploits are, 
course, prominently featured the mag- 
azine. few years ago, while as- 
signment Rhodesia, Brown and other 
staffers encountered hostile force and 
returned fire. The November 1982 cover 
featured armed, turbaned Brown 
astride camel, flanked Afghan guer- 
rillas. Brown and reporter Jim Coyne 
had joined the guerrillas 
the siege Soviet-held fort, but inside 
photos depict Coyne and Brown firing 
the Afghans’ 12.7 
heavy machine gun. don’t care whose 
army I’m says Brown. 
somebody shoots me, I’m gonna shoot 
But when asked specifically 
about the Dashika incident, the publisher 
responded, think it’s highly unlikely 
that the State Department could ever find 
Afghan freedom fighter testify that 

While Brown characterizes SOF read- 
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chair action, the magazine’s classified 
ads cater those who are looking for 
something more. Daniel Gearhart, 
Vietnam vet turned mercenary who was 
executed Angola 1976, got his job 
More recently unemployed veteran 
answered promising adventure and 
high pay only discover that the job 
involved springing accused felon 
from Colorado jail. The man contacted 
the FBI, and the individual who placed 
the was arrested last July. 

both cases, SOF was cleared any 
wrongdoing. Like Brown’s recruitment 
packets, the classifieds are merely trans- 
fers information; authorities say that 
publishing them does not constitute aid- 
ing and abetting criminal activity and 
may even protected the First 
Amendment. strictly matter 
the buyer says managing ed- 
itor Graves, who adds that his staff does 
attempt screen out advertisements that 
are 

SOF also has several former mercen- 
aries its payroll. Associate editor Bill 
Brooks served the French Foreign Le- 
gion, airborne operations editor John 
Early commanded the Rhodesian Selous 
Scouts’ Airborne Strike Force, and cor- 
respondent Ralph Edens, one the team 
sent Salvador, was convicted 
violating the Neutrality Act and served 
seventy-five days federal prison after 
bombing the palace Haitian dictator 
Doc’’ Duvalier 1969. Two 
SOF contributors have been killed while 


SOF Salvador: Director special 
projects Alexander McColl patrol with 
Salvadoran troops (left), demolitions editor 
John Donovan’’ (above), and small arms editor 
Peter Kokalis (below) teach their crafts. 
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acting mercenaries. Martial arts edi- 
tor Michael Echanis, once instructor 
for the Department Defense, was 
key adviser the Somoza regime Nic- 
aragua when died 1978 plane 
crash. And correspondent George Ba- 
con, former CIA agent, was killed 
combat Angola 1976. 

federal crime recruit mer- 
cenaries the United States. According 
the provisions the Neutrality Act, 
American who joins the armed forces 
foreign state risks fines, imprison- 
ment, and loss citizenship. prac- 
tice, however, prosecution alleged 
mercenaries rare. While the FBI has 
investigated both Brown and Soldier 
Fortune, never found sufficient 
evidence even indict says 
Justice Department spokesman. for 


SOF staff members going into combat 
with foreign armies and guerrilla groups, 
the spokesman responds, don’t know 
what the violation would be. You can’t 
convict person their own confes- 

Under the law, SOF also free 
collect funds for pro-Western rebel 
groups without having register 
foreign agent. The magazine has raised 
over $75,000 private donations for the 
purchase arms and medical supplies 
for Afghan resistance groups, and Ref- 
ugee Relief International Inc., foun- 
dation headed Brown and paramedic 
operations editor Dr. John Peters, do- 
nated $45,000 medical supplies 
Salvador last July. The Parachute Med- 
ical Rescue Service, another SOF-spon- 
sored organization, has aided victims 
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earthquakes and hurricanes Latin 
America. 

The magazine’s more outspoken 
critics regard the lack legal action 
against its activities sign some- 
thing more than SOF’s ability exploit 
legal loopholes. question 
their relationship the government 
says Rudolph Schware, 
Denver attorney who helped organize 
citizens’ committee 1979 which pe- 
titioned federal authorities investigate 
Brown. were told the question 
prosecution for those who violated [the 
Neutrality Act] was low down the 
totem pole probably one their low- 
est Schware argues that the 
government has adopted hands-off pol- 
icy toward SOF because has found the 
publication 

Indeed, the Pentagon may have 
benefited from some SOF’s scoops. 
1980, the magazine claims have 
provided defense officials with Soviet 
weaponry, never before seen the 
West, which had smuggled out Af- 
ghanistan. And 1981, when then Sec- 
retary State Alexander Haig accused 
the Soviets using chemical/biological 
weapons Southeast Asia, one the 
rain’’ samples was supplied 
Soldier Fortune. SOF writers have 
also been debriefed Department 
Defense officials after some their 
more ambitious assignments. While 
other journalists take pains avoid such 
cozy relationships with the government, 
Brown cultivates them. ‘‘Investigative 
reporting investigative reporting, 
whether you’re working for the media 

Several SOF editors have official ties 
the U.S. military and maintain cordial 
relations with number high ranking 
officers. Contributing and staff editors 
include several ex-Green Berets who, 
like Brown, currently have commissions 
the Army Reserve. Director special 
projects Alexander McColl colonel 
the Special Forces the Army Re- 
serve. Aviation editor Walt Darran was 
pilot for Air America, the CIA’s Asian 
airline. Unconventional operations edi- 
tor Heine Aderholt retired Air Force 
brigadier general who directed uncon- 
ventional air warfare during the Vietnam 
War. the 1982 Soldier Fortune 
Convention third series annual 
gatherings veterans and self-pro- 
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claimed featuring weapons 
exhibits, shooting contests, parachute- 
jumping exercises, and patriotic 
speeches Aderhoit’s former superior, 
retired Major General John Singlaub, 
was featured speaker along with former 
army chief staff William West- 
moreland. Brown himself has lectured 
the prestigious Army War College. 
tie-ins with the military have al- 
ways been says Ward Churchill, 
administrator the University Col- 
orado and Vietnam veteran who was 
employed SOF for three months 
1977 until was fired after falling out 
with Brown. During the time worked 
there, Churchill says, the magazine’s 
offices were frequently visited active, 
uniformed servicemen who had appoint- 
ments with the publisher. 


seems logical that, officially 

least, the defense establish- 

ment would its distance 

from operation like Soldier 

Fortune. Still, the maga- 

zine’s network military con- 
tacts not mention its staunchly 
conservative, pro-military politics 
gives its writers definite edge over re- 
porters for more liberal publications. 
are able get and see things 
other people Brown acknowl- 
edges. who know and the trust 
have built.”’ 

One startling example that trust 
SOF’s recent involvement Salva- 
dor. Members the SOF expeditionary 
force included Brown, director spe- 
cial projects Alexander McColl, small 
arms editor Peter Kokalis, paramedic 
operations editor Peters, and five other 
Vietnam-era one 
them mysterious ‘‘John During 
the ten-day excursion some the group 
accompanied Salvadoran battalion 
combat mission while others provided 
instruction sniper fire, the use ex- 
plosives, the maintenance American- 
made rifles and machine guns, and emer- 
gency life-saving procedures. Brown 
and McColl, according the after-ac- 
tion report excerpted the September 
issue, ‘‘conferred with senior Salva- 
doran officers and Mil Group mem- 
Brown noted that, through all, the SOF 
team was given VIP treatment the 
Salvadoran military: often for- 


eigners have the opportunity get down 
the nuts and boits level foreign 
wrote.Complaining that Congress 
[U.S.] advisers with stu- 
pid, unrealistic such the 
fifty-five-adviser limit and the prohibi- 
tion against accompanying Salvadoran 
troops combat missions, went 
boast that had better working 
knowledge the Salvos company 
level than many the U.S. Mil Group 

Department Defense spokesman 
declined comment the usefulness 
SOF’s report even confirm that 
number officials DOD’’ had 
received the report, Brown claims. 
State Department officials 
SOF editors went Salvador the 
invitation the Salvadoran govern- 
ment, not the U.S. Nevertheless, one 
DOD the State Department dis- 
couraged Brown and his team from mak- 
ing two more trips last summer 
Salvador, where they continued train 
Salvadoran troops and meet informally 
with U.S. military advisers. want 
encourage private, voluntary efforts 
help the responded 
Donald Hamilton, spokesman for the 
U.S. embassy Salvador, when 
asked about SOF’s August visit 
Washington Post reporter last summer. 

The value the SOF team was not 
lost right-wing leader Roberto 
buisson, president Salvador’s con- 
stituent assembly and favored 
candidate next year’s presidential 
election. told The Associated Press 
that would prefer retired U.S. military 
officers come and train Salvador’s 
armed forces because have enough 
advisers, especially considering the con- 
ditions attached their presence.”’ 

Brown, course, concurs. His so- 
sending U.S. advisers into combat 
would have the Pentagon turning 
classifieds. quick fix com- 
pensate for the lack sufficient num- 
tract basis, combat-experienced Viet- 
nam veterans who would train and 
advise. Who would pay for these 
mercenaries? True the SOF mystique, 
Brown says has some suggestions, 
but not making them public. 
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Award the 


New York City 


The Foundation once again takes pleasure 
sponsoring competition recognize and further 
develop the abilities young journalists. 


screen applications regionally, board 
professionals has been selected who are young 
enough understand the special challenges 
the under-35 competition, yet too old enter. 


All decisions will made the basis 
single news report. the case series, one 
segment will considered for the prize, but 
six others may submitted for context. Or- 
ganizations individuals may apply. The deadline 
for 1983 coverage entries February 15, 1984. 
Detailed rules and application forms may ob- 
tained from Charles Eisendrath, Executive Di- 
rector, The Livingston Awards, The University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48109. Tele- 
phone: (313) 764-0420. 


Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation 


given for the best 
1983 coverage local, 
national and international 
news journalists aged 
younger any U.S.-owned 
medium. Final selection the 
first awards will made by: 


Mollie Parnis Livingston 
Chairman 

Mollie Parnis Livingston 
Foundation 


Ken Auletta 

Writer 

New Yorker 
Columnist 

New York Daily News 


David Brinkley 
Correspondent 
ABC News 


John Chancellor 
Commentator 
NBC News 


Richard Clurman 
Former Chief Correspondents 
Time-Life Publications 


Charlotte Curtis 
Associate Editor 
New York Times 


William Friedman 
Former Publisher 
Times 


Mike Wallace 
Correspondent 
CBS News 
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rompted the dramatic in- 

crease multimillion-dollar 

libel suits, news organiza- 

tions throughout the country 

have been developing tech- 
niques designed keep such suits from 
being filed. These techniques range from 
running prompt corrections poten- 
tially libelous statements persuading 
confidential sources sign affidavits. 
While some cases the measures may 
also make easier for the defendant 
win libel suit, the main aim dis- 
courage potential plaintiffs from going 
court, thereby saving the enormous 
expense time and money that even the 
successful defense libel suit may 
entail. 

the dozens strategies developed 
make plaintiffs back off, the counter- 
suit probably the most noteworthy. 
January this year, the Charleston, 
West Virginia, Gazette announced vic- 
tory resulting from its countersuit strat- 
egy story headed EX-POLITICAL 
FIGURE DROPS LIBEL LAWSUIT. The Ga- 
zette case began 1978, when reporter 
James Haught wrote article about pro- 
bation officers. it, Haught reported 
that one officer particular was sym- 
bol courthouse politics. The officer 
sued 1979, saying that the newspaper 
had subjected him contempt his 
home county. asked for $200,000 
damages. 

Gazette, was furious. suit would 


cost money for legal expenses and 


Steve Weinberg executive director In- 
vestigative Reporters Editors, which 
based Columbia, Missouri. 
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would cost reporter lots 
Chilton says. decided this newspaper 
would not sit back and allow baseless 
suits remain 

Chilton ordered the Gazette’s law firm 
sue the lawyer. wasn’t 
going file against the plaintiff, be- 
cause didn’t know the ex- 
plains. went against the 

The result was that the plaintiff agreed 
drop the libel suit the Gazette re- 
frained from filing countercharges. 


CJR/David Suter 


the press fights back 


report strategies new and old 
keep potential plaintiffs from filing suit 


Chilton not the only journalist who 
believes that the press should fight back. 
Before retiring executive editor The 
Miami Herald this past summer, John 
McMullan wrote Herald column sug- 
gesting that CBS’s Minutes should 
countersue Dr. Carl Galloway, who had 
been mentioned segment about 
fraudulent insurance claims and whose 
claim for damages was ultimately re- 
jected jury. 

reasonable ask Dr. Gallo- 


SVTER 


way himself was not showing reckless 
disregard for the truth bringing the 
McMullan wrote his June column. 
assays the damage Minutes’s 
credibility and pays hundreds 
sands dollars defend itself? It’s time 
that the press began turning the 
tables countersuing those who seek 
judgments without any real 
basis for 

McMullan cited one case ray 
hope. that case, media defendant 
Barron’s received partial legal fees 
from plaintiff who had accused the 
financial weekly conspiring publish 
negative articles about company. 
McMullan quoted approvingly from the 
court’s decision: not demand 
that attorneys come court with their 
cases already proven, but require 
that they have some basis for invoking 
the judicial process and for continuing 
the lawsuits when promising evidence 

Despite the silver lining McMullan 
and others have found the Barron’s 
case, there reason skeptical about 
its general applicability. First, although 
the case involved media defendant, 
was not libel matter. Second, the 
$50,000 awarded Barron’s was just 
small fraction its total legal expenses. 
Third, the court noted the na- 
its ruling: uphold the Dis- 
trict Court because its finding bad- 
faith continuation this lawsuit well- 
easy test for the award attorneys’ 

Another case cited those skeptical 
the countersuit strategy involved the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune Company. 
1981 Minnesota judge approved the 
awarding legal fees the company 
after ruling that libel suit was 
rious and The state su- 
preme court ruled, however, that the 
plaintiff was not liable for all the attor- 
neys’ fees incurred the company. 

Nevertheless, countersuits appear 
hold promise preventive measure. 
Research for this article turned sev- 
eral such suits progressing through the 
courts, well several potential coun- 
tersuits that even media lawyers who 
generally take dim view countersuits 
think may succeed. Meanwhile, the tac- 


tic being discussed and dissemi- 
nated through law and journalism 
periodicals. The News Media The Law 
devoted section its June/July 1981 
issue countersuits; Journalism Quart- 
erly examined the tactic major article 
its Winter 1982 issue. 


state-by-state survey compiled 
the Libel Defense Resource Center 
showed that least thirty-two jurisdic- 
tions (out total fifty-four nation- 
ally) provide potentially 
meaningful remedies for meritless libel 
claims. many nine jurisdictions 
have already specifically recognized 
remedies the libel context. Only three 
jurisdictions provide remedies the 
libel 


further finding reported the 

center was that 

and more media libel de- 

fendants are giving seri- 

ous consideration 

pursuing their own counterclaims 

against libel plaintiffs for malicious 

prosecution, abuse process similar 

violations, least are seeking se- 

cure costs and attorneys’ fees against li- 
bel 

The Des Moines Register has em- 
ployed other tactics. Probably the most 
effective has been make known that 
the paper will refuse settle what 
believes wrongful libel suits 
policy that Time Inc., for example, has 
pursued for years. 

put the word out through the 
says the Register’s in-house 
counsel, Barbara Mack. say we’ve 
never lost libel suit and don’t intend 
to, and that can put lawyers this 
full-time while you, the plaintiff, can- 
not. don’t even talk the other side 

good case for this hang-tough strat- 
egy was made journalist Robert 
Phelps and lawyer Douglas Hamilton 
their 1966 textbook Libel: Rights, 
Risks and Responsibilities: up- 
holding important principle may 
worth the legal expenses even though 
out-of-court would save 
money. addition, news media that set- 
tle without fight soon become known 
the legal profession soft touches 
and are more likely sued than those 
that refuse make 

The determination fight until the 


end sometimes accompanied 
promise embarrass the plaintiff during 
pretrial discovery lawsuit filed. 
want keep the plaintiff under 
oath deposition proceeding for 
long, long says Mack the Reg- 
ister. Media lawyers may ask the plain- 
tiff produce relevant diaries, 
photographs, personal checks, and the 
like. The procedure can make life very 
rough for the plaintiff. 

The Register, along with other media 
organizations, also keeping tight rein 
the use confidential sources 
means warding off libel suits. Poten- 
tial plaintiffs know that story relying 
confidential sources may difficult 
for media organizations defend the 
context libel. 1982 textbook 
Wayne Overbeck and Rick Pullen, Ma- 
jor Principles Media Law, summa- 
rizes the problem: courts have 
ruled that journalists must either name 
their sources accept the legal pre- 
sumption that there was 
some states, journalists must choose 
between identifying their sources and 
losing libel suits they would otherwise 
win. Indeed, some libel insurance 
cies are invalid the reporter refuses 
name his news 

Register counsel Mack, former re- 
porter, says that, while the paper will 
continue use confidential sources, 
with sources about how will and 
won’t protect them. stress our re- 
porters that the main source confi- 
dential, and turns out that the source 
wrong lying, we’ve got able 
reveal the name deposition 
maybe even depose the source our- 
selves. the source absolutely refuses 
ever disclosed, then the reporter 
has come back and talk over with 
editors and legal 

the Los Angeles Times, some re- 
porters are convincing confidential 
sources sign affidavits. Times reporter 
Bill Farr, for example, says that has 
received affidavits from three confi- 
dential sources, used only the 
newspaper sued. The affidavits con- 
tain recitation the facts and evidence 
supporting the credibility those facts. 
Farr and other reporters who have used 
affidavits agree that potential plaintiffs 
may less likely bring suit they 
know such affidavits exist. 
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center literary and political 


The New York Times 


extraordinarily readable journal 


Oleg Prokofiev on his father’s music ¢ A. L. 
Rowse on Edmund Wilson * Leonid Pasternak 
on the Pasternak family * The diaries of Roy 
Fuller Malcolm Cormack the art George 
Stubbs ¢ E. M. Cioran on himself + Lewis H. 
Lapham on knowledge ¢ Rosalyn Tureck on 
Bach « Mark Girouard on Victorian mansions * 
Richard Brookhiser on the art of Igor Galanin «+ 
Peter Witonski discovering the writings of 
Bruno Schulz ¢ William F. Buckley, Jr. on our 
fading schools * A story by Andrei Platonov « 
Jean MacVean uncovering the poetry of 
Thomas Blackburn ¢ I. E. Ouvaroff on the fable 
of Marc Chagall « Bryan Griffin on the Philis- 
tines * Otto J. Scott on servility * Martin Sey- 
mour-Smith on England * Curtis Cate on the 
follies of Walter Lippmann ¢ A. L. Rowse on 
Cosgrave’s Dublin * Lev Navrozov exposing the 
New York Review of Books « Richard Brook- 
hiser scolding the Nation * Lev Navrozov expos- 
ing the New York Times + John Chamberlain 
reminiscing about journalism ¢ A novella by 
Mircea Eliade * George Gilder on money and 
freedom ¢ Roy Strong on Nicholas Hilliard and 
the English miniature * The letters of Arthur 
Schnitzler « I. E. Ouvaroff on the paintings of 
William Bailey * A forgotten play by Eugene 
Schwarz ¢ J. Jean Aberbach on his friendship 
with Fernando Botero * Uwe Siemon-Netto on 
the fall of Europe ¢ Sir Ernst Gombrich on 
Franz Schubert and the Vienna of his time + 
Lewis H. Lapham on ignorance « Annie Dillard 
on faith * Ezra Pound on music ¢ Vasily 
Rozanov on himself * Thomas Molnar on Jean- 
Paul Sartre « I. E. Ouvaroff on Will Barnet + 
Gordon Craig’s Paris Diary * Boris Goldovsky on 
opera * William French on Pound’s Hemingway 
connection ¢ Luigi Barzini on the British * Hom- 
age to Elie Nadelman * Curtis Cate on Le Cor- 
busier * Raél Jean and Erich Isaac on the 
utopian think tanks ¢ Also Philip Larkin, W. 
Nelson-Cave, Charles Causley, Charles Edward 
Eaton, Joseph Brodsky, Douglas Dunn, Hamish 
Guthrie, J. C. Hall, John Heath-Stubbs, Leslie 
Norris, Anne Ridler, Rudolph Schirmer, Michael 
Schmidt, Tarjei Vesaas, Christopher Fry, 
Eugene Dubnov, Richard Eberhart. 


Fortune 


When The Yale Literary Magazine was founded, Beethover. was complet- 
ing the Missa Solemnis, Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria appeared, and 
Emerson began his Journal. The names few authors have published 
since then Rudyard Kipling, Sinclair Lewis, Stephen Vincent Benét, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, John Dos Passos show that some our judgments have been 
quite timely. 


Today, ever, unique talent, not just prominent names, that seek. 
When publish Lewis Lapham, Gombrich, not because one 
the editor and the other highbrow “name”; what they contrib- 
ute our pages unique, and that the reason for their inclusion. The same 
true all our authors. 


The Yale Literary Magazine still stands alone. 


Our magazine not published fortnightly newsprint, extol this 
week’s writers, expound last week’s thinkers, and crumble dust week 
thereafter. The paper print permits the most accurate color reproduc- 
tion any magazine the world and guaranteed endure for centuries. 
And seek publish and reproduce what will last least long. 


But The Yale Literary Magazine now under attack. 


boldly, uncomprisingly have our authors spoken culture 
and politics that the academic tastemakers the university whose shadow 
the magazine was born have sought suppress source intellectual 
dissent. Their actions, George Will remarked recent Minutes 
broadcast dealing with the controversy, have cast doubt “the integrity 
major American and compelled the magazine defend its free- 
dom court. 


Our freedom endures, and The Yale Literary Magazine remains inde- 
pendent, passionate, controversial when first addressed the nation. 
the words reviewers, “elegantly produced” (The Washington Post) 
“in the fine book tradition” (Folio), “sophisticated” (American Spectator), 
“impressive” (Los Angeles Times), “highbrow” (Time). “This spendid jour- 
nal” (Anthony Harrigan), “strikingly handsome” (Chronicle Higher Ed- 
ucation), “downright lovely look at” (James Kilpatrick), also “good, 
mean fun” (Los Angeles Times). short, The Yale Literary Magazine 
“an organ the intelligent intelligentsia” (Eugene 


Join us, and see for yourself why “The Yale Literary Magazine one 
the few magazines now being published the United States that attempts 


serious encounter with literature, with thought, with ideas. 


The Yale 


Since 1821 


The Yale Literary Magazine is a publication of American Literary Society, Inc., a non-profit organization. *Lewis H. Lapham 
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Journalists have learned more 
cautious not only about confi- 
dential sources, but also about what 
said and written before publication 
broadcast. They have learned the hard 
way that loose talk during investi- 
gation, allegedly loaded questions asked 
sources, ambush interviews cam- 
era, and internal memorandums may in- 
vite libel slander suits. Common sense 
exercised before publication can prevent 
some libel suits from ever being drafted. 
two reporters the Alton, Illinois, 
Telegraph had refrained from writing 
never-published memorandum that men- 
tioned local builder, the newspaper 
would have avoided $9.2 million libel 
judgment. (The Telegraph, forced into 
bankruptcy court, eventually paid out 
about $1.5 million the plaintiffs.) The 
Alton case probably the most widely 
publicized, but research for this article 
turned others, involving media de- 
fendants California, Alabama, and 
Washington, D.C. 

Loose talk Washington Post re- 
porter Patrick Tyler during his investi- 
gation transactions involving the 
Mobil Oil Corporation became legal 
issue when Tyler’s article led libel 
suit Mobil president William Tav- 
oulareas. analysis the case 
Steven Brill The American Lawyer 
told how Tavoulareas’ lawyer stressed 
remark Tyler made during restaurant 
meeting with free-lance writer and 
source involved the investigation. The 
remark that would great some- 
one would safe 
was recorded the free-lancer’s notes. 
Those notes subsequently turned 
the hands. 


ohn Paul Jones anticipated such 
problems his 1976 textbook 
Gathering and Writing the News. 
Jones admonished. 

story should not talk great deal about 
what doing. should tight- 
lipped, like any other investigator han- 
dling delicate matter. the first place, 
his investigation may turn out fruit- 
less. Secondly, loose talk about his prog- 
ress case may used against 
Countersuits. Refusal settle. Pre- 
cautions when using confidential 
sources. Being tightlipped before pub- 
lication. These are just four many libel- 


68 


prevention tactics being practiced. Oth- 
ers, culled from interviews with report- 
ers, editors, and media lawyers, well 
from extensive reading, include: 

Being alert the fact that certain 
kinds stories and certain words are 
red flags for potential libel plaintiffs. 
Most lists such words and stories in- 
clude references organized crime, 
professional incompetence, immorality 
(especially woman’s sexual promis- 
cuity), judicial proceedings, and chil- 
dren. Synopsis the Law Libel and 
the Right Privacy, pamphlet written 
lawyer Bruce Sanford, contains 
alphabetically arranged list nearly 100 
words and expressions, from 

Checking out information that appears 
official public record. The Associated 
Press Stylebook and Libel Manual dis- 
cusses numerous pitfalls for journalists 
who assume that anything filed court 
suit absolutely protected from libel. 
seminar last year with staff 
members, counsel Dick Winfield said 
that reporting about civil complaint 
pose risks. Just aware it. You 
reduce the risk making absolutely 
clear that you quote directly from the 
complaint, that your account fair and 
accurate. Number two, you point out 
that this only complaint, that ac- 
tion has been taken it. And three, you 
give the target the fairness treatment 
were speaking about gets the 
impression giving him fair ride, 
you reduce the 

Verifying all previously published 
material. Republication rebroadcast 
for purposes libel law than the initi- 
words The Washington Post’s Desk- 
book Style. 

Avoiding use unidentified photo- 
graphs illustrate social other con- 
ditions. recent issue Broadcasting 
magazine, Richard Labunski, Penn- 
sylvania State University journalism 
professor, warned against ge- 
neric shots patrons bar while talk- 
ing about Such safeguards 
may seem obvious, but Des Moines Reg- 
ister lawyer Mack says that use 
unidentified photos all the 
time. lose Cheerios over the morn- 
ing paper when see these 


Publishing broadcasting timely and 
complete corrections mistake 
made. the very least, prompt cor- 
rection may make less likely that 
plaintiff will awarded astronomical 
punitive damages. best, correction 
may defuse the anger the wronged 
person that lawsuit never filed. 

While trying ward off libel suits 
through sound reporting and editing, 
some journalists are also encouraging 
Congress and the courts modify libel 
law. The suggestions are many, and 
most them seem sensible. They in- 
clude national law that would eliminate 
the vagaries libel law each the 
fifty states; elimination punitive dam- 
ages, thus taking away much the eco- 
nomic incentive for plaintiffs file libel 
suits; prohibition defamation suits 
matters public concern; and automatic 
payment successful defendant’s le- 
gal fees the plaintiff. 


preventive measure 

clearly within the grasp 

journalists improved 

coverage libel cases. 

Edward DeLaney, In- 
dianapolis lawyer who counsel In- 
vestigative Reporters Editors, told 
that group’s national conference this past 
June that coverage the media libel 
cases has led wounds 
failing distinguish less-than-perfect 
journalism from actual DeLaney 
cited example press coverage 
the Tavoulareas case and went 
point out that some reporters seemed un- 
aware that libel law does not require 
defendant news organization prove 
that its story had met the highest jour- 
nalistic standards. DeLaney and other 
critics media coverage believe that 
failure draw clear distinction be- 
tween libel and flawed reporting can 
only encourage potential plaintiffs file 
libel suits; furthermore, potential jurors 
will misinformed the point that they 
will regularly find against media de- 
fendants. 

we’re writing about our own 
libel problems, don’t know we’re 
writing inform the public about the 
law about journalism ob- 
serves the Register’s Mack. ethi- 
cal standards are more restrictive than 
legal standards, but haven’t com- 
municated that very well the 
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broke 
don’t 


American Adage 


But what it’s broke? 


Sure there’s time leave well enough alone. make waves. stay the course (if 
pardon the expression). And then there’s time that cries out for action—a time when leaving well 
enough alone means drifting toward disaster. time like the present. 


The Progressive has lots experience trying figure out what’s broke our 
how fix it. Every month bring you reporting and analysis you can’t find anywhere else. For us, 
for more and more Americans, averting the ultimate catastrophe nuclear holocaust Topic 
The Progressive the cutting edge every month with articles and commentary new 
initiatives for peace—or war. But nuclear issues are means The Progressive’s sole concern 
interest. Each month find lively, penetrating articles dealing with: 


Reaganomics and other current idiocies. 


corporate assaults the 

doing protect their water, air, land, and 
health against the attacks profit-hungry 


predators. 
efforts around the country 


fashion new kind politics that will respond 


And much more: Assessments mass 
performance. Reviews the latest films and It’s time get some things fixed. 
recordings. Articles and commentary such FREE copy The Progressive 
noted observers Nat Hentoff, Sidney Lens, subscription the 
The Progressive. And the best political 
graphics being done anywhere. 
The Progressive has neat dogma, tidy 
party line. But have some ideas you’re likely 

you’re likely find useful about how fix it. 
issue—absolutely risk you. Send your 
coupon time get some things THE PROGRESSIVE 

fixed! 409 EAST MAIN STREET, MADISON, WISCONSIN 53703 
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Through lens, 
darkly 


Gallery 
Philip Caputo 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 352 pp. 


$15.95 
SEAN CALLAHAN 


Over the years more than one wizened 
bureau chief has told beery stories 
frolics with photographer compan- 
ion such pleasure domes Hue, Man- 
agua, and Beirut. And almost invar- 
iably, after recounting the close call, the 
witty retort, the forged-credentials story, 
there comes the following epilogue: 
course, after took Bill the airport 
ship his film, had back the 
hotel and write the damn story while 
spent the night with two bimbos 

But more than their legendary fast 
and loose life-style that makes journal- 
ists who work with cameras the envy 
those who work with words; the 
maddening facility and finality with 
which they practice their craft, telling 
second and with very little done 
improve them, except take another 
shot. Not surprisingly, this aspect 
their work also tends encourage 
rather glib treatment the profession 
movies, books, and television programs. 
One recent, innocuous example was the 
photographer Lou Grant, sixties re- 
tread affectionately known ‘‘Ani- 
mal.’’ more egregious example 
appears the current movie Under Fire, 
kind docudrama about the Sandi- 
nista uprising Nicaragua, which 
photojournalist played the hilt 
Nick Nolte agrees fake photo 
order preserve the revolution. 

Now comes Philip Caputo with 
novel about Nick DelCorso, free-lance 


Sean Callahan, formerly deputy director 
photography the old, weekly Life, editor 
American Photographer magazine. 


BOOKS 


photojournalist Vietnam and Leba- 
non. clear that Caputo set out 
write serious novel about the men who 
rush record and thus preserve for- 
ever destruction and death. help 
delineate his subject interviewed 
some the profession’s most respected 
stars war photographers Don Mc- 
Cullin, Philip Jones Griffiths, and Eddie 
Adams, name few then delved 
into that darkroom memory where 
has stored the costly baggage his own 
experiences Marine officer Viet- 
nam and later journalist there and 
Lebanon. But effort flesh out 
the character his hero, Caputo has 
given him conscience seriously trau- 
matized psychic war injury, which 
DelCorso has converted into profes- 
sional aesthetic that colors the way 
photographs the news. The result 
fogged picture hot-spot photojournal- 
ism, not one that burns with the kind 
clarity that DelCorso seeks kind 
clarity you get staring into the sun 
with five-star tequila hangover, the 
kind that Despite the distortions 
(and such excesses language), the 
book is, balance, positive addition 
the sparse literature photojournal- 
ism. 

Caputo’s years Chicago Tribune 
correspondent enabled him create 
convincing setting for his novel. Not sur- 
prisingly, the best-drawn character not 
photographer all but DelCorso’s 
comrade arms, Harry Bolton, wire- 
service bureau chief who, thirty-five, 
the edge burn-out but still 
best, far was concerned, since 
Pyle and Hemingway had pounded their 
Underwoods across Anyone 
who has ever experienced the agony and 
the idiocy telex relationship with the 
foreign desk will cheer Bolton’s antics 
rises from stupor time and again 
produce yet another exclusive de- 
mand despite the home office’s best ef- 
forts quibble death. Caputo 
allows Bolton considerable leeway 


broadcasting fake radio actualities, for 
instance but Bolton such won- 
derful, larger-than-life character that 
easy forgive. 

Like all good angst-ridden profession- 
als, Nick DelCorso agonizes over having 
commercial work, having stay 
home without assignment for more 
than two weeks, having spend another 
night alone strange bed, having 
put his film unreliable connecting 
flight. But what feels most passion- 
ately about making brutally honest 
pictures war. 


elCorso leading advocate 
the new school show-it-like- 
it-is war photography, whose 
emphasis graphic realism requires 
that print presented the viewer 
without the intervening manipulations 
the photographer. The old school war 
photography represented Del- 
Corso’s former mentor, now his adver- 
sary, Dunlop, who since World 
War has been portraying war mys- 
terious passion play which basic hu- 
man values are reaffirmed. It’s not 
Dunlop’s two Pulitzers and six-figure in- 
come that DelCorso resents, his lu- 
crative Time contract, his top-echelon 
contacts. It’s what Dunlop does the 
darkroom, where becomes artful 
dodger light, that the source 
conflict between the two men. 


the field, used the same equipment, 
technique, and film photographers. 
was the lab that revealed his talents. 
painted his pictures, painted them with 
light. He’d heat the development, pushing 
the film through get the graininess that was 
his trademark. would dodge, burn, and 
flash for hours. DelCorso once saw him 
through fifty sheets single print before 
got the sky just right, gray that looked 
like winter sky over the Baltic. Darkened 
skies were his specialty. vintage Dunlop 
the rain, even the actual exposure had been 
made cloudless day high noon. 
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Dunlop’s pictures always emerge from 
the darkroom glistening with respect for 
the dignity man; his romantic notion 
war photography does not counte- 
nance showing the barbarism that has 
become DelCorso’s stock-in-trade. 
While DelCorso bent shocking his 
viewers into revulsion against war, 
Dunlop believes that showing such 
graphic evidence deadens man’s capac- 
ity for outrage. feels threatened, not 
just DelCorso’s youth but also his 
viewpoint, which more and more ac- 
cepted and encouraged, particularly 
when their theater operations moves 
Lebanon, with its frenetic, multifac- 
tional fighting. The issue between the 
two men becomes more than iniel- 
lectual one and they eventually resort 
dirty tricks and fistfight. 


BOOKS 


Close observers the photojournal- 
ism scene will see where Caputo got the 
idea for his photographers’ blood feud. 
Philip Jones Griffiths, who covered 
Vietnam (largely for the European 
press), was outspoken his anti-Amer- 
icanism the time and strove his 
work show the raw underbelly the 
war. the opposite end the spectrum 
was the legendary David Douglas Dun- 
can who, age fifty-two, showed 
Vietnam produce three stunning, 
heart-rending essays for Life 1967 and 
1968. Dunlop crude portrait 
Duncan that shows evidence some 
heavy-handed brushwork Jones 
Griffiths, one Caputo’s advisers 
the book. 

DelCorso driven incident that 
occurred 1966, when, Army 


matter 
perspective 


How graphic should 
photojournalists reporting 
destruction and death? 
Vietnam, Philip Jones Griffiths’s 
raw photograph (below), cap- 
tioned ‘‘Boy weeps over his dead 
sister killed U.S. helicopter 
gun ship Saigon during the May 
offensive assaults the 
viewer. David Douglas 
picture (right), which Life titled 
Khe Sanh’’ digni- 
fied and distant. These two ap- 
proaches war photography are 
dramatized Philip Caputo’s 
novel. 
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photographer for Stars and Stripes, 
had recorded Lai-type massacre 
without doing anything try stop it. 
Haunted the memory, dedicates 
his career exposing such madness 
atonement for his sin. makes 
selection prints dead and desecrated 
civilian bodies, which privately calls 
DelCorso’s Gallery, and which pulls 
out his files from time time spur 
himself on. Ten years later, flinty, 
world-class shooter, presented with 
another gruesome photo opportunity 
Beirut. Naturally, shoots again 
this time color well black and 
white, wide-angle and close-up, back- 
lit, side-lit, with ironic juxtapositions: 


was grace. had been released from the 
compulsion shock and disturb, which had 


driven him for the past ten years push 
himself the farthest limits risk, un- 
mindful those dragged with 
He’d been trying force the public be- 
come co-signer his debt, shared guilt 
being easier bear than guilt borne alone. 
But the truth was, he’d had bear alone, 
just as, minutes ago, he’d had relive 
alone. 


Then, minutes after this epiphany, fire 
fight breaks out. DelCorso, propelled 
the most potent force photojournal- 
ism, Capa’s Law which says that 
your pictures aren’t good enough, you’re 
not close enough moves rebel 
soldier under fire, thinking all the while: 


What doing this for? The purpose above 
all. had been freed from the obligation 
atone, but not from his obligation tell the 


truth. This was urban war, what was hap- 
pening front him was street fighting, 
reason for the chance was taking, 
sprinted the next ten yards. Kneeling 
again steady the Leica, leveled the lens, 
through which saw, like mirror image 
himself, the Mourabtoun kneeling with 
leveled rifle. 


Apparently, Caputo felt that, keeping 
with his continuing theme wanton vio- 
lence, Nick DelCorso had die sense- 
less death. But makes for 
unsatisfying end the novel and leaves 
feeling that haven’t learned much 
about what drives real combat photo- 
journalists except that they have this 
fatal, inbred penchant for just one more. 
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How Your 
Own Best Editor 


Getting the Words Right: How Revise, 
Edit, and Rewrite 
Theodore Rees Cheney 


this highly 
the Wor 


the editing pro- 
cess down into 


three distinct 
techniques— 
reduction, re- 
arrangement, and 
rewording—and 
shows you how 
apply each one 
any piece 
writing say 
exactly what you mean. Packed with clear 
examples and carefully designed exercises, 
help you replace haphazard editing 
attempts with organized plan. 

240 pages/$13.95 


How Succeed 
Today’s Nonfiction 
Market 


THE 


Theodore Rees Cheney 


The Complete 


COMPLETE) 
Journalists 


RITING and Authors 
Specialization 
your key suc- 
cess today’s 
nonfiction mar- 
ket! this 800- 
page handbook 
you'll find in- 
depth studies the hottest specialty 
areas, written experts each field 
(opportunities that exist, writing require- 
ments, pay rates, pitfalls avoid, and 
more), plus overview writing essentials 
—all help you find the markets, write for 
them, and sell them. 
800 

Special price through 12/31/83 $19.95 
Available your local bookstore, order 
direct using this coupon. 


FICTION 


YES! Please send me: 


—— copies of Getting the Words Rigt t @ 
$13.95 ea. 

copies Complete Guide Writing 
Nonfiction $19.95 ea. 
($24.95 ea. after 12/31/83) 
Payment enclosed 


U Please charge my: O Visa O MasterCard 


Exp. Date 


Acct. # 


Signature 


Name 
Address 


City 


State Zip 

Send to: Writers Digest Books, 
9933 Alliance Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45242 
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Making graphs 
measure 


The Visual Display Quantitative 
Information 

Edward Tufte 

Graphics Press. 198 pp. $32.00 


PHILIP MEYER 


Newspeople love graphs, but, turns 
out, mostly for the wrong reasons. 
like them because they can break 
gray areas page, catch reader’s 
eye, add flair layout. our preoc- 
cupation with these benefits, often 
miss chance what journalists are 
supposed do: convey information 
simply, clearly, and accurately 
possible. Read this book, and you will 
never again look statistical graphic 
quite the same way. 

says Ed- 
ward Tufte, ‘‘consists complex 
ideas communicated with clarity, preci- 
sion, and efficiency. Graphical excel- 
lence that which gives the viewer 


Philip Meyer the author Precision Jour- 
nalism. teaches the University 
North Carolina Chapel Hill. 


the greatest number ideas the 
shortest time with the least ink the 
smallest 

good newspaper editor might have 
said that very thing. Tufte, however, 
professor political science and statis- 
tics Yale University. illustrates his 
book with fascinating sideshow 
horrible examples, mercifully few 
which are from newspapers. That 
could have illustrated exclusively 
from daily journalism becomes apparent 
soon you put the book down and 
pick today’s newspaper and start 
looking closely what passes for 
graphical communication. 

That’s what did, starting with USA 
Today, tempting target both for the 
heavy use makes statistical infor- 
mation and for the wide praise has re- 
ceived for its graphics. But look 
closely and remember with Tufte that 
the function graph let the data 
speak honestly, quickly, and without 
distortion. Now look the Snap- 
shots’’ Figure 

The chart shows the ten largest tele- 
vision advertisers 1982 and how they 
compare with one another total spend- 
ing. almost does. The artist, 


USA SNAPSHOTS 


look statistics that shape your finances 
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Source: Television Bureau Advertising 


Karren Loeb, USA TODAY 
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constructing those three-dimensional 
bars and canting them create perspec- 
tive, lost track her unit measure 
toward the end. its size originally 
published, the chart starts the top with 
one dollar equaling .298 millimeter. 
This scale continues with reasonable 
consistency until the General Foods bar 
the Ford Motor Company bar the top, 
but the artist evidently ran out room, 
she devalued the dollar .238 
millimeter. Thus, 100 percent differ- 
percent difference, yielding what Tufte 
would call (The bottom 
bar does not lie because the artist has 
broken show that not all its 
length will fit the panel.) 

Tufte suggests that graphics really 
can’t enhance small data set such 
this with only one dimension for one 
point time. simple table would 
just useful the reader. USA To- 
day’s credit, frequently does present 
such data tables. 

Another problem with this particular 
example that not very comfortable 
look at. The human eye has normal 
tremor which not noticed until one 


Fast and furious 


Tig yey 


1,79 


1,547, 910.382 


559 


Be 


looks grid pattern which interacts 
with the eye’s movement that the de- 
sign itself seems vibrate. There 
enough this graph make hard 
read. 

Tufte were editor, would take 
eraser most newspaper graphs and 
remove most the ink that does not 
convey information. decries 
the applied ornament that clut- 
ters many graphs, well superfluous 
grids, ticks, and benday patterns. Figure 
also from USA Today, has lot 
unnecessary ink, although does one 
thing which Tufte might approve. 
gives the value for each data point, 
more efficient use ink than dense 
grid with scale the side would have 
provided. Tufte would also advocate 
making this graph two-dimensional be- 
cause only two dimensions data 
time and number shares traded are 
displayed. 

This chart has another its 
bottom represents not zero but 100 mil- 
lion shares. You have read the num- 
bers realize that the volume for Au- 
gust not four times bigger than that for 
September. When such time series 
shown, sometimes helps illuminate 


the variation number other than zero 
the base, but the chart should tell what 
the base line is. 

reverse problem shown Figure 
Here, USA Today minimizing the 
fluctuation newspaper circulation 
starting the graph from zero base 
that the trend across the years looks 
nearly flat. chart limited the range 
within which circulation actually varied 
would have presented more vivid rep- 
resentation the changes that did take 
place. This chart ran with story giving 
upbeat picture the newspaper busi- 
ness, but the graphic with its flat trend 
barely supports that view. And would 
have supported the story’s optimism 
even less another bit Tufte’s advice 
had been followed. Time comparisons, 
says, should always take into ac- 
count, whenever they are relevant, 
changes the value money and the 
size the population. The numbers that 
really track the fate the newspaper 
business over time are those that show 
circulation proportion house- 
holds. chart based those numbers 
would show steep decline since 

Yet another flaw built into this 
chart. The horizontal scale starts 
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Source: J.C. Penney Co. By Julie Stacey, USA TODAY 


Since 1979, many states have raised eliminate 
retail credit cards. 


States with 
* Wisconsin— effective Nov. 1, 964 

2 Arkansas— 17 percent for retail credit cards 
2 Minnesota— 16 percent for large retailers, 18 percent for small retailers (less than $25 rniffion in sales) 
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Here update the health the USFL after 
weeks 


and down attendance 
the first weeks USFL play, attendance has gone and down like yo-yo. After 
averaging over 39,000 fans the first week, attendance slipped low 17,458 
Week Eight. However, has rebounded the last two weeks. The week- 
by-week attendance: 
Total attendance: 1,841,568 


attendance: 25,577 


163,265 


Low 

For the first three weeks, the USFL averaged 32.8 points per game. the last nine weeks, 
the average has been 38.5 points game. comparison, the average per game the NFL 
last season was 40.3 points. Here week-by-week breakdown the offensive 
progress: 


Shrinking 

Although the ABC debut drew percent share nationwide, its subsequent tele- 
vised games have not drawn nearly many viewers. The week-by-week ratings for USFL 
games shown ABC: 


five-year increments and ends with di- 
visions that represent only one year but 
take the same amount horizontal 
space the five-year divisions. the 
upturn circulation the single year 
from 1981 1982 carries the same 
visual weight five-year movement 
from earlier period, puffing 
short-term phenomenon look like 
major trend. 

The ink chart should 
metaphor that conveys differences, 
ordering, and proportions where possi- 
ble. The USA Today map Figure 
does show differences (at the cost 
some distracting vibration), but the artist 
passed chance show rank order- 
ing well. The four categories can 
logically ordered, from ceilings 
interest rates very restrictive ceilings, 
and the shadings should have paralleled 
that ordering: blank for ceiling, 
light tone for mildly restrictive ceiling, 
and the darkest shade for the most re- 
strictive. reader could then see 
glance how his her own state com- 
pared with its neighbors. Try doing that 
with this map and counting the number 
trips your eyes have make between 
the map and the key. Too many. 

One advantage statistical graphs 
that the artist can hold the appropriate 
things constant order focus the 
reader’s attention the differences that 
make news. Putting inappropriate var- 
iation just for decoration can get the 
way giving the news. Consider the 
trio USA Today graphs Figure 
All three measure changes the United 
States Football League over the same 
twelve-week period. But the fact that the 
time variable the same all three 
graphs disguised gratuitous at- 
tempt vary the artwork. Why did the 
artist it? Because similar graphs 
would boring? Tufte says, the 
are boring, then you’ve got the 
wrong 

defense USA Today, should 
noted that its use graphics ex- 
poses itself more risk than other 
newspapers simply trying hard 
much. diligent reader Tufte’s 
book can turn other national news- 
papers and find similar lapses. Look 
the example from The New York Times 
(Figure 6). Three-dimensional figures 
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Lyme Disease 


D 


Estimated Number 


50 


Rhode 
Minnesota 

Wisconsin 


FIGURE The New York Times / June 28, 1983 


are used show only one dimension 
data. And not clear which the 
graphic dimensions supposed rep- 
resent the numbers shown. the vol- 
ume the tent-like figures, the 
height? And how much allowance 
should made for the fact that Rhode 
Island farthest away and therefore 
shrinks perspective well data? 
Finally, really news that New York 
has more anything than Rhode Is- 
land? Isn’t the relevant figure the 
number cases per unit population? 
quick check the Statistical Abstract 
the United States, which should 
every copydesk, shows that Rhode Is- 
land had roughly two new cases 
Lyme disease per 100,000 population 
compared New York’s one. 

Finally, here candidate for the 
worst newspaper graph 1983. 
from The Washington Post (Figure 7). 
The story was meant tell that 
inflation, pushing incomes through 
the tax brackets, has flattened the pro- 
gressive nature the income tax. With 
little reflection, you can see that the 
numbers say so. The pictures, however, 
not. 

Look the 1955 half the chart. 
The portion the dollar bill represent- 
ing median income bigger than the 
portion representing half median in- 
come, but certainly not twice big 
half the size the one repre- 


senting twice the median income. Then 
why size varied all? Apparently, the 
artist has settled for letting size represent 
rank order rather than true proportion, 
waste the power graphics. 

When the 1982 side compared with 
1955, there again size change with- 
out any attempt make proportional 
any data that are shown. current 
dollars were being compared, those 
the right should six times big 
those the left. would make more 
sense, though, compare constant, 
inflation-corrected dollars stan- 
dardize each year its own median. 
That way, the relative size the 1955 
and 1982 tax bites would stand out 
clearly. 

The real news here, though, that 
1955 taxpayer going from half the 
median income twice the median 
would find his tax rate tripled: 1982, 
the same increase affluence would 
produce tax-rate gain less than 
third. That news not conveyed the 
graphic. All shows that bigger in- 
comes get bigger bites, and the flatter 
progression 1982 fact masked 
the graphic. all says 
Tufte, the 

How these things happen? Tufte 


TAX RATE 


MEDIAN INCOME 


MEDIAN INCOME ($4,847) 


suspects that editors are unconsciously 
applying separate standards for text and 
graphics. you believe that numbers 
are boring and pictures are for the un- 
sophisticated, your contempt for your 
data and your audience will show. But 
the writers and editors prose not 
work with those dubious assumptions 
mind, and the creators graphics 
should not so, either. 

Perhaps editors and writers not as- 
sert enough control over graphic presen- 
tation. Substantive and statistical skills 
are needed produce good graphics, 
Tufte reminds us, and allowing the artist 
control the whole process like let- 
ting typographers control the style and 
content prose. 

For journalists who report with num- 
bers well words, Tufte’s volume 
can guidebook statistical integ- 
rity. excellent example graphics 
itself (Tufte was his own publisher), 
packed with examples, good and bad, 
and offers systematic rules for evaluat- 
ing graphic effectiveness. Newspeople 
may never embrace Tufte’s stripped- 
down, clutter-free model its entirety, 
but corrective current journalistic 
practice, his approach urgently 
needed. 
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Ry Gail McCrory — The Washington Post 


HOW PROGRESSIVE OUR TAX SYSTEM 
FIGURES FOR 4-PERSON FAMILY WITH ONE WAGE EARNER 
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GLORIA COOPER 


Dig must 


Raising Hell, David Weir and Dan 
Noyes, Addison-Wesley Publishing 
Company, 328 pp. $19.95 hardcover, 
$12.95 paper; The Reporter’s Hand- 
book, Investigative Reporters and Edi- 
tors, Inc., under the editorship John 
Ullmann and Steve Honeyman, St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 504 pp. $17.95 


the President’s Men, the story behind piece 
investigative reporting can riveting 
and revealing and professionally in- 
structive the exposé itself. And that 
journalistic saga also made clear, the trail 
success marked countless pieces 
paper well logic, legwork, and luck. 
These classic themes documents and 
drama resound anew couple recently 
published books that, taken together, provide 
first-class seminar the art and science 
what one author defines simply 
dogging 

The first, put together the Center for 
Investigative Reporting, San Francisco- 
based group whose projects have been un- 
dertaken conjunction with such magazines 
Mother Jones, New West, New Times, and 
the Columbia Journalism Review, offers 
selection eight previously published arti- 
cles, each accompanied third-person 
narrative recounting the course the inves- 
tigation from conception post-publication 
follow-up. From these intriguing detective 
stories catch privileged glimpse the 
unique (and common) aspects the inves- 
tigative process. 

The genesis probe, for instance, may 
Peace Corps workers northern Afghanistan 
(leading their blockbuster report the 
dumping third-world countries U.S.- 
banned chemicals that are eventually im- 


ported back into the American food chain), 
lawyer seeking publicity for his radiation- 
exposed client (triggering exposé the 
top-secret maneuver known Operation 
Wigwam, the government’s first deep un- 
derwater nuclear test off the coast Cali- 
fornia 1955). Methods fact-gathering 
may range from the three-tiered approach 
available the team poking into the curious 
connections between the est movement 
Werner Erhard and his profitable Hunger 
Project (undercover observation, open inter- 
viewing, international tracking financial 
the near-total reliance ob- 
scure public records that was dictated 
stonewalling Bechtel Corporation and 
which produced telling profile that se- 
crecy-obsessed multinational nonetheless. 
Reactions reporters hot pursuit can 
dumbfounding the obscenities hurled 
the ever-elusive Richard Mellon Scaife 
dangerous the direct threats from 
Black Panthers bent continuing the long 
conspiracy silence about their party’s in- 
volvement violent crime wave. And im- 
pact? mixed that produced hair- 
raising account fifty-five threats nuclear 
terrorism against American cities (it led 
thriller novel and couple congressional 
attempts tighten security), depressing 
that following disclosure the inroads 
made into the Teamsters Union political 
fanatic Lyndon LaRouche (the ascension 
the Teamsters’ top spot Jackie Presser, the 
union official most closely linked with fol- 
lowers LaRouche). 

course, these background stories carry 
plenty other journalistic baggage, too: 
promises confidentiality, small decep- 
tions, hassles with editors, techniques in- 
terviewing, mistakes made and lessons 
learned, and, above all, that most crucial fac- 
tor that separates the true investigative jour- 
nalist from the rest the pack the 
recognition what those carefully accu- 


mulated bits information really add to. 
All this here Raising Hell for the study- 
ing, not bloodless academic exercise but 
the practical context significant piece 
investigative work. 

And throughout, course, there are the 
documents the paper trail evidence that 
makes all possible, the rainbow records 
that leads the pot investigative gold. 
One the best companions for this adven- 
ture The Reporter’s Handbook, clear and 
comprehensive guide that takes reporters 
the hand and initiates them into the mysti- 
fying world public information, from tract 
indexes tax rolls, firearm permits OSHA 
complaints, pension plans police budgets, 
bank applications bail reports, medical li- 
censes campaign finances, nursing home 
inspections SEC forms, and and on. 
Intelligently organized and remarkably read- 
able, the book includes reassuring chapter 


both: CJR/Niculae Asciu 
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getting started, detailed explanation 
how use the Freedom Information Act, 
specific tips about specific types docu- 
ments, and firsthand advice from reporters 
drawing their own experiences covering 
such individuals politicians, landholders, 
and licensed professionals, well such 
institutions labor, business, medical care, 
education, and the courts. Despite the un- 
romantic aspect this paper-littered land- 
scape, clear from both volumes that these 
are truly labors love. Their contributors 
are sure blessed many times over 
similarly smitten pursuers journalistic 
dreams. 


Latin American 
rhythms 


Television and Crisis: Ten Years 
Network News Coverage Central 
America, 1972-1981, Emile Mc- 
Anany, Media, Culture, Society, April 
1983 


those who contemplate the eternal triangle 
government, press, and public opinion, 
few questions are compelling the degree 
which television’s nightly images shape 
our perceptions foreign affairs and, ulti- 
mately, the making foreign policy. Here, 
with the humbling histories Vietnam and 
Iran very much mind, University 
Texas professor takes preliminary step 
toward understanding the nature that enig- 
matic process examining the coverage 
CBS, NBC, and ABC five Central Amer- 
ican countries Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Guatemala 
during the ten years from 1972 1981. 

the professor’s premises are familiar, his 


now, for example, that network news failed 
prepare the American public for the im- 
pending upheavals the central part the 
hemisphere; but did you know that the four 
years between 1972 and 1975 period 
that included, among other developments, 
the election, overthrow, and exile Napo- 
leon Duarte the record references 
Salvador all three networks absolutely 
blank? And that grand total five stories 
Nicaragua appeared during the crucial 
four years preceding the murder editor 
Pedro Chamorro Somoza 1978? (At the 
same time, McAnany’s analysis reveals, the 
networks did manage keep the public fully 
informed visits the region such lu- 
minaries fugitive financier Robert Vesco.) 

Similarly, truism that television 
news more comfortable with reporting such 
full-blown crises natural disasters than 
with tracing root causes social unrest; what 
McAnany has come with are actual num- 
bers, showing, for example, that earthquakes 
and hurricanes, which accounted for per- 
cent all coverage the area the six 
years between 1972 and 1977, appear have 
stopped abruptly 1978 when they were 
overwhelmingly replaced with other full- 
blown crisis stories, this time terrorism 
and war. Conventional wisdom, moreover, 
holds that the imperatives news make 
prone the promotion regional ste- 
reotypes; seldom, however, was the tendency 
demonstrated dramatically the 1978 
shift imagery from Banana Republics 
Other Cubas. And while there nothing ter- 
ribly original the charge that network news 
primarily vehicle for official lines, doubt- 
ers might consider the author’s data the 
spring 1981, when, following the U.S. 


government’s call for cooling the Sal- 
vadoran issue, the number stories dropped 
from 186 the first three months 1981 
the next three months only the 
six months after that. 

Drawing parallel between the reactive 
nature network news and U.S. foreign 
policy, McAnany makes the obvious sug- 
gestion that both would benefit from stead- 
ier and less crisis-oriented approach. Plati- 
tudes aside, McAnany’s findings, together 
with further analysis more recent devel- 
opments Central American coverage, 
could provide useful framework for mea- 
suring the course public perception and 
policy. His report also, incidentally, fine 
reminder the inestimable value the Van- 
derbilt Archives, without which such studies 
could not made. What boon would 
all television newscasts, local well 
national, were similarly preserved and made 
accessible historians and critics. 


Alphabet soup 


The Encyclopedia American Jour- 
nalism, Donald Paneth, Facts File 
Publications, 1983. 548 pp. $49.95 


for Appleton’s Journal and The Amer- 
ican Mercury, for Agate and Agnew, ASNE 
and Alsop, Arbitron and the Areopagitica 
(Milton, 1644). for Ballyhoo, Bias, Big 
Town, and Bigart (Homer) and for Black- 
list, Black Press, Black Star, Black Rock, 
and Bleeck’s and Writers restaurant 
213 West 40th Street Manhattan 
after its original owner, Jack 
Which say that this unique new reference 
book brings together astonishing array 
information both ridiculous and sublime, 
the history, economics, technology, person- 
alities, issues, and lore American jour- 
nalism. Arbitrary, judgmental, and 
occasionally pretentious (among such 
the Thom(p)sons Dorothy, Virgil, Hunter, 
and Lord, for instance, are entries for Think- 
ing and Truth), the book delight 
browse and comfort have around when 
one needs quick rundown the invention 
the daguerrotype the Pulitzer Prizes for 
meritorious public service since 1917. Heav- 
ily weighted with contemporary ma- 
terial twenty-two citations, for example, 
plus entries will survive into future editions. 
Going back for moment the As, some- 
how Arledge and Agronsky seem shakier 
ground than the Alien and Sedition Acts 
1798. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The peace beat 


TO THE REVIEW: 


William Sweet’s ‘‘Europe’s Peace Move- 
ment: Topic Target?’’ September/ 
October) correctly focused major news 
organizations like Time, The New York 
Times, and The Wall Street Journal. One 
overlooked source that does good, nonpar- 
tisan reporting the European peace move- 
ment (and the U.S. peace movement too) 
The Christian Science Monitor. Elizabeth 
Pond Bonn, Brad Knickerbocker Wash- 
ington, and Ned Temko Moscow con- 
sider the peace movement part their 
regular beats. The Monitor clearly considers 
the debate about nuclear warfare newswor- 
thy. 
DAVID JEWELL 

President 

The Coach House Press, Inc 

Chicago, 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Congratulations for publishing William 
Sweet’s article press coverage this 
country the European peace 
suggest follow-up the lack U.S. cov- 
erage the meetings the International 
Physicians for the Prevention Nuclear 
War, attended representatives several 
score countries, including the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. The first, which was held the 
U.S., was followed meetings England 
and Holland. All three were virtually ignored 
U.S. media while extensively covered 


the European media. 
CHARLES FLATO 
Wellfleet, Mass. 


‘Queer’ 


TO THE REVIEW: 


dart the Columbia Journalism Review 
for advocating distortion. your September/ 
October issue, you gave dart The Ken- 
tucky Journal Commerce and Industry for 
using the word headline. 

Since 
and numerous 
other synonyms mean the same thing, what’s 
the problem? It’s certainly better and more 
accurate choice than legitimate 
word that has been purloined, misappro- 
priated, and redefined suit the wishes 
special-interest group. 


Picky, picky, picky! Your dart seems 
suggest shading the headline reflect ed- 
itorial position rather than treating 
straight news. there ‘‘journalistic devi- 
dartists. 

RAYBURN WATKINS 
President 


Associated Industries Kentucky 
Louisville, Ky. 


Shaping 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Up! Pentagon View the 
September/October), Undersec- 
retary Defense Richard DeLauer con- 
demns Pentagon reporters for dwelling 
bad news, and asserts, one wants 
write about this that system which did 
everything was supposed and ended 
costing less than 

Quite the contrary, and many other jour- 
nalists have written extensively praise 
modern weapons that better cost less 
than planned: the A-10 antitank plane, the 
fighter, the Sidewinder missile, the GAU/ 
electric cannon, the Poseidon ICBM, the 
depleter-uranium projectile concept. 
course, this list successful projects praised 
reporters much shorter than the list 
ineffective, overpriced projects criticized 
reporters. That’s exactly the point. Reporters 
would delighted write more stories 
about weapons that everything they are 
supposed and end costing less than 
expected only DeLauer and his col- 
leagues would produce such systems. 

GREGG EASTERBROOK 
Staff writer 


The Atlantic 
D.C. 


THE REVIEW: 


are writing response Richard 
DeLauer’s Issue article. Dr. DeLauer sin- 
gled out the Project Military Procurement 
example what called ‘‘dubious 
who are used sources de- 
fense-related stories. cited articles pub- 
lished The Washington Post and The 
Washington Times the Copperhead laser- 
guided artillery shell. would like ex- 
plain the function the Project and the way 


makes information available the press. 

April, the Project prepared release 
the Copperhead. The release was the result 
mous source, the Army’s own operational 
test results the weapon. this and other 
instances, documents release are accom- 
panied memorandum outlining the back- 
ground the document documents and 
the points and conclusions and our 
sources feel might drawn from them. Our 
sources these releases are present and for- 
mer Pentagon officials, including weapons 
experts, who have worked the system for 
years, are unhappy about wasteful and 
inefficient spending and procurement prac- 
tices, and are angry about the many conven- 
tional weapon systems that are way over 
budget and will not work effectively com- 
bat. 

many cases, what those documents re- 
veal that the public versions weapon 
system’s performance (if there public 
version all) will differ from the DOD’s 
own internal evaluation its capabilities. 
former journalists, consider primary 
importance check our source’s facts and 
remove any bias the source may have that 
not backed documentation. 

deal with only two points raised Dr. 
DeLauer: 

DeLauer says has problems with 
the impression says Washington Post 
article conveyed namely, that the Army 
and the ‘‘supposed experts’’ agreed that Cop- 
perhead would not work and could not 
fixed. Taking the Army first, have copies 
March 14, 1983, letter from Assistant 
Secretary the Army Joel Bonner De- 
fense Secretary Casper Weinberger, which 
Bonner says that after the ‘‘Army completed 
minate’’ the program. Bonner did not elab- 
orate and nowhere our memo say 
that the Army says the Copperhead cannot 
fixed. All presented reporters was 
the letter from Bonner, the test document, 
and our own analysis which led believe 
the Copperhead cannot fixed. was not 
our intention leave the that 
the Army had concluded the Copperheads 
would not work. However, the Post reporter, 
George Wilson, enumerating the criticisms 
Copperhead, clearly says that they are de- 
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1Snt your 


Every diamond rare 
But all diamonds solitaire 

And. becomes more precious: 
with time 

miracle among miracles 
Born trom the earth. Reborn 

The extraordinary diamond 

Show the world you couldnt have made 
without her 


diamond forever. Beers 


Afullcarator 


rived from the Army’s own document. 

The Times did quote the Proj- 
ect memo saying that Dr. DeLauer was 
ger get him reverse earlier decision 
terminate the Copperhead program. How- 
ever, carefully labeled that information 
tom our memo, reminded reporters 
check out carefully anything labeled. The 
reporter, Walter Andrews, apparently de- 
cided use that information without verif- 
ication. For whatever reason, felt safe 
publishing our qualified statements they 
stood. 

summary, would again like em- 
phasize that, traditionally, the information 
weapons systems that the Project makes 
available journalists based the De- 
partment Defense’s own internal docu- 
ments and test data. They are supplemented 
the analyses and informed questions 
weapons experts whose usefulness and ac- 
cess information would cut off they 
were publicly identified. The infor- 
mation from our sources carefully cross- 
referenced with the documented material. 
Any background that give reporters 
advise them confirm with other sources. 

DINA RASOR, project director 
DONNA MARTIN, researcher 


Project Military Procurement 
Washington, D.C. 


the borscht beat 


TO THE REVIEW: 


tember/October), Igor Reichlin states that the 
Literary Courier turned for funding 
‘Jews for Jesus,’ religious group that ac- 
tively proselytizes among Russian 
Allow bring your attention that 
receive donations from any organization 
help support the Literary Courier. 
for Jesus’’ has not funded the work all, 
nor have ever requested that should 


MIKHAIL MORGULIS 


Editor chief 
Literary Courier 
New York, 


THE REVIEW: 


There such paper The New Russian 
Word, term repeatedly used Igor Reich- 
lin. There the Novoye Ruskoye Slovo 
(translation: New Russian Word), the name 
which the paper known readers and 
newsdealers throughout the world. 1920, 
father, Mark Weinbaum, bought the 
nearly defunct Russkoye Slovo, changed its 
name Novoye Russkoye Slovo, and served 


its editor-in-chief until his death 1973. 
and his then partner, publisher Victor 
Shimkin, established the paper not the 
White Russian remembrances things past 
described Mr. Reichlin, but presti- 
gious American newspaper the Russian 
language. Their aim was inform Russian 
émigré readers about the meaning and ad- 
vantages American democracy. 

The Novoye Russkoye Slovo carried full 
coverage every facet international and 
local news, published for the first time this 
country the novels Nobelist Ivan Bunin 
and works other distinguished Russian lit- 
erary figures, revealed underground reports 
smuggled outside Russia about atrocities 
being committed there, and editorially waged 
vigorous campaign against communism 
and every form human oppression wher- 
ever occurred. Upon father’s death, the 
paper passed into the capable hands his 
partner, Andrei Sedych, who carries the 
good work. 

Incidentally, Mr. Reichlin’s statement 
about front-page obituary former 
Russian Warrior’’ ludicrous. 
was paid announcement, not part our 


news coverage. 
SONIA STERN 


New York, N.Y. 


The shark dart 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Thanks for the free copy your fun mag. 
Thanks also for the dart given story 
the New York Post’s mythical shark. 

you had bothered with few journalistic 
basics, such calling the Coast Guard, you 
would have discovered that there record 
whatsoever shark eating man the 
Long Island Sound this summer. 

And you had little journalistic savvy, 
you would not have fallen for old Post 
trick twisting the competition’s story. 

LARRY SUTTON 

Reporter, Daily News 

New York, N.Y. 
The editors reply: The dart was directed 
the News’s failure report any develop- 
ments that tended substantiate the Post’s 
original story and undermine the 
own gleeful assertion that its rival’ story had 
been fabricated. These developments in- 
cluded widely published photo 
5,000-pound great white shark charging 
Long Island fishing boat, eyewitness ac- 
counts shark sightings members 
helicopter crew that had guided the Coast 
Guard ominous pool blood, and 
interview with Chief Petty Officer John Hollis 
the U.S. Coast Guard, who was quoted 


the Post conceding that, contrary 
his earlier statement the Daily News, evi- 
dence suggested that shark attack had been 
definite possibility. 


the Newhouse trail 


TO THE REVIEW: 


his review Richard Meeker’s bi- 
ography S.I. Newhouse Made 
Sammy cyr, September/October), 
Kent MacDougall complains that Meeker 
fails present documentation back the 
assumption that the Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat have gone for Goldwater had 
Newhouse not While the few 
individuals who could provide such docu- 
mentation are either dead won’t talk, close 
associates the then publisher, 
Richard Amberg, aver that confided 
them his disappointment when S.I. New- 
house called him and proscribed endorse- 
ment for Goldwater. 

aside: think MacDougall may 
missing the theme that runs through Meeker’s 
book. Meeker suggests that every newspaper 
touched the Newhouse style newspaper 
management has been grievously damaged. 
think Meeker makes good case for his 
assertion. MacDougall thinks Meeker en- 
gages hyperbole, let him show one 
Newhouse newspaper that isn’t mediocre 


ROLAND KLOSE 
Managing editor 
The St. Louis Journalism Review 
St. Louis, Mo. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


have not read Richard Meeker’s News- 
paperman: Newhouse and the Business 
News; nevertheless, was clear that 
your reviewer, Kent MacDougal, allowed 
least one misrepresentation Newhouse 
and his newspapers unchallenged. 
writes that, ‘‘according the 
Newark Star-Ledger stifled Senator Joseph 
McCarthy’s critics even organized pa- 
rades his 

During the period question was the 
active editor the Newark paper and kept 
close rein that paper. Surely, activity 
far-out organized parades for the most 
controversial politician the era called for 
verification responsible reviewer. What 
parades? Where? How could the Star-Ledger 
have organized parades they did not occur? 
certain that never heard any such 
parade. have checked with colleague from 
the city desk who just certain that 
such parade ever occurred. 

was the editorial director the New- 
house publications for forty years and left the 
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Bacteria lab dish (1) elongate after addition piperacillin, new antibiotic 
(2); the cell wall the microorganism weakens (3) then ruptures and dies (4). 


infectiou diseas Ses. 


Infectious diseases are the enemy—ranking fifth among the leading causes death 
the United States. More than two million people require hospital treatment each 
year for wide variety infections, adding extra $1.5 billion hospitalization 
costs alone our already staggering health-care bill. 

Not only these disease-causing invaders strike swiftly and severely when the 
defenses are weak, but over the years new strains many bacteria have 
appeared—strains that are resistant many existing medications. 

Fortunately, research scientists have developed new generation antibiotics, 
including semi-synthetic penicillin (whose bacterial action pictured above), 
battle against broad spectrum life-threatening microorganisms. These rapid- 
acting antibiotics provide physicians with powerful new weapons for their medical 
arsenals. 

But the war against infectious diseases continues and our search for even newer, 


more medications goes on. 


For more information about Lederle’s antibiotics research 
and general background material, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 
Wayne New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684. 


REPORTING FOR TELEVISION 


Carolyn Diana Lewis. practical manual for 
students broadcast reporting and for new 
reporters and producers local television 
stations. Provides discussion practical 
techniques, and offers important, up-to-date 
perspectives how news gathered and 
presented and how local television news coverage 
can made better than is. 192 pp., $18.50 


THE MEDIA BRITAIN 

Jeremy Tunstall. The author The Media are 
American surveys British media since 1945, 
including television, radio, films, newspapers, and 
magazines with view toward understanding how 
they operate and what the future holds for them. 
350 pp., $20.00 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Newhouse organization the result dif- 
ferences. While Newhouse was not exactly 
idolized hero me, recall him man 
who combined great ambition with rare mod- 
esty and who was genuinely pained 
flattery while serenely indifferent slander. 
was American phenomenon. re- 
grettable that his family’s insistence hon- 
oring his disdain for personal publicity may 
stand the way decently critical story 
his life. 


PHILIP HOCHSTEIN 
New York, 


Neocons? Really? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


feel compelled point out the injustice done 
August). 

article the Dartmouth Review, your au- 
thor describes the Review the 
several neoconservative student papers 
around the The term ‘‘neoconser- 
was coined, however, describe 
intellectual movement among former liberals 
who, the mid-1970s, began question 
many the premises from which they them- 
selves had previously argued. Their views 
were generally characterized scorn for 
the so-called 
which has made Americans leery sup- 
porting foreign military intervention, 
sympathy for the positions the most hawk- 
ish elements within Israel, and antip- 
athy toward the Great Society programs they 
had supported the 1960s, based con- 
cern that these programs tended teach de- 
pendency rather than encourage self- 
sufficiency. 

The above description hardly applies 
bunch eighteen- twenty-two-year-olds 
who first began holding any political opinions 
only the mid- late-1970s. The race- 
baiting that characteristic the Dartmouth 
Review not found the writing 
the neoconservatives. Although not often 
find myself agreement with the neocon- 
servatives (or the Commentary crowd, 
they are commonly called), have found their 
arguments generally civilized and based 
fact, not crude stereotypes the sort 
that seem delight the perpetrators the 
Dartmouth Review. The latter offer mean- 
spirited conservatism served form one 
might expect see the National Lampoon 
merged with the John Birch Society. 


TIM JAMES 
New York, N.Y. 


The labor press 


THE REVIEW: 


Someday somebody will write perceptive 
critique the labor press. Michael Hoyt 
didn’t ‘‘Is the Labor Press Doing Its 
Job?’’ July/August). 

answer the question posed the title 
one must first understand the functions the 
labor press. Anyone sprung from the bosom 
the adversary press bound frus- 
trated with the workings the advocacy 
press. They’re two different species. For 
adversary emulate advocate would 
fatal, and vice versa. 

For low-budget house organs usually pro- 
duced volunteers, the union press sur- 
prisingly well read. Most its 4,500 
5,000 publications have real with 
their readers. 

thoughtful critique would appreciated 
most labor editors. 

Please, CJR, try again. 

GORDON COLE 
Adjunct senior staff associate 


George Meany Center for Labor Studies 
Clifton, Va. 


Michael Hoyt replies: realize that the ad- 
vocacy labor press has different role play 
than The Miami Herald, say, the Somer- 
set, New Jersey, Spectator, and that even the 
larger, professionally run labor papers that 
focused are working with limited re- 
sources, compared those the adversary 
press. That does not mean, however, that the 
advocacy labor press has bland, ser- 
vile, and devoid news and analysis that 
working people really care about. quote 
Bernard Stephens, former editor the Public 
Employee Press New York: ‘‘We are 
house organ but are honest house 
organ. You can transcend that 


‘grim’ career 


THE REVIEW: 


enjoyed seeing Commodity News Services 
mentioned Hanson’s July/August 
Capital Letter, but disagree with the as- 
sessment that CNS reporters are consigned 
our news report than the statistics surround- 
ing economic indicators and market reports, 
which, incidentally, provide challenge 
their own. 

CNS reporters cover events disparate 
the Williamsburg Summit and the Kansas 
Wheat Quality Tour. have accompanied 
U.S. Agriculture secretaries government 
trade missions and market-development mis- 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. 
CJR, Box 409, Coopersburg, 18036. 


TAKE ACTION AGAINST MEDIA ERRORS 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and pronuncia- 
tion. Join SAGE, 65-C Woodland Road, Pittsford, 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


THE specialist book dealer 
journalism offers catalogue books, autographs, 
autographed letters, historical newspapers. Box 
6228, Long Island City, 11106. 


MONEY FOR JOURNALISTS! Women 
grants, awards, prizes all fields. 
$15/year; $2.50 sample. Box 33147-CJR, Farragut 
Station, Washington, 20033. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


PART-TIME CONSULTANT NEEDED inter- 


nationally known media/communications training 
firm work closely with executives. Require- 
ments: air reporting/interviewing experience, 
teaching experience helpful, must have flexible 
schedule, must not currently active broadcast 
news journalism. Send resume, availability, and 
expected fee CJR, Box 982. 


EDITOR, INTERNATIONAL LEA- 


GUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM monthly 


magazine. edit, design layout, paste up, and 
type. Publications experience, demonstrated com- 
mitment peace and social justice. Send resume, 
writing sample Executive Director, 
1213 Race Street, Philadelphia, 19107. 
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PUBLISHING 
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TEL: 415/986-6489. 


network cultured singles. Box 7484-A, Or- 
lando, 32854. 


THE TRS-80 MODEL 100 fantastic machine. 
Let help you make talk your newsroom 
computers. Saturday Software. Call 606 
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The best nineteen years 
the Columbia Journalism popular 


Lower case 


has been collected 
entertaining paperback published 
Doubleday Company 


The perfect stocking-stuffer! You can get your own copy 
filling out and mailing the coupon below, along with your 
check for $5. 

Or, you prefer, you can get copy free prepaying 
now 3-year renewal the Review, when 
your present subscription expires. 

Also available major bookstores. 


COLUMBIA 


JOURNALISM 
REVIEW 


700 JOURNALISM BUILDING, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10027 


Send one copy “Squad Helps Dog Bite Victim.” enclose check 
for $5. 

Enclosed check for $39 renew current subscription for 
years. understand will also receive, free, copy “Squad Helps 
Dog Bite Victim.” (Please attach mailing label from current issue 
the Review. Please allow six weeks for delivery.) 
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Address 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


sions China, Japan, South Korea, the Mid- 
dle East, and elsewhere order provide 
complete, timely news stories subscribers. 

Washington reporters daily report the 
White House, Congress, and the major gov- 
ernment departments. Staff members New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, and Minne- 
apolis report all aspects the commodity 
and financial markets and their related in- 
dustries. CNS’s international arm, Unicom 
News, provides the same type thorough 
coverage markets and events throughout 
the world. 

Unfortunately, Hanson did not com- 
plete reporting job CNS. 

BARRY SCHNEIDER 


Commodity News Services 
Leawood, Kans. 


Neglected night owl 


letter from reader connected with Group 
Satellite Communications, the Westing- 
house cable system, makes the case that the 
Satellite News Channel should have been in- 
cluded the listings given Night- 
Owl News July/August). 
this reader writes, ‘‘that basic error 
was made drawing too sharp distinction 
between broadcast our article dealt 


only with broadcast news shows 
cable news points out that, 
‘‘all-news, all-live, twenty-four-hour-a- 
day cable news service, SNC positioned 
offer the viewer news major stories 
any hour the day 


For the record 


THE REVIEW: 


would like belatedly congratulate those 
March/April) whose letters appeared 
subsequent issues. The American Business 
Media Council also wishes record 
taking exception the article. Because 
today’s journalists are educated use what- 
ever devices and tactics are necessary gen- 
erate sensationalism, the right and the 
responsibility each businessman and po- 
litical leader avail himself whatever 
training available acquire the ability 
respond questions the news media with 
poise, dignity, and, most importantly, with 
accuracy the interest fairness and bal- 
ance. 

PAUL LYONS 

President 


American Business Media Council 
Washington, D.C. 


Light the East 


THE REVIEW: 


letter responding your article about 
the film Death the West Case 
the Cancerous Cowboys,’’ May/ 
June), Adam Hochschild Mother Jones 
pointed out that ran ‘‘a detailed 
about the film its January 1979 issue. 
important for patting itself the 
back for this story, far from hold 
back the information that Advertising Age’s 
November 15, 1976, issue broke the Death 
the West story with detailed article 
John O’Connor. 
FRED DANZIG 
Executive editor 
Advertising Age 
New York, N.Y. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the January/ 
February issue, letters should received 
November 21. Letters are subject editing 
for clarity and space. 


Journalists Invited Apply for the 
1984-85 Congressional Fellowship Program 


The American Political Science Association (APSA) invites broadcast and print journalists 
apply for the 32nd annual, 1984-85 Congressional Fellowship Program. This program, which 
begins November 1984 and ends August 1985 gives journalists interested national govern- 
ment and politics the opportunity work congressional aides for months. Congressional 
Fellows also attend one-month orientation program and weekly seminars with some the na- 
leading politicians and scholars American politics. stipend $16,000, plus some 
travel and health insurance, paid the Fellows the APSA. 
Applications should have had two ten years experience journalism, should able 
demonstrate interest national politics and should have record excellence reporting. 
Applications from all journalists who fit these standards, especially women and minorities, are 


welcome. 
apply, journalists should send, later than December 1983, detailed resume, 
500-word statement the relevance the Congressional Fellowship Program their profes- 
sional goals, and samples their best professional work (clips, scripts, tapes, videotapes). 
addition, applicants should have three professional references letters recommendation 
sent the APSA later than December 15, 1983. 


All materials should sent to: 


DIRECTOR, Congressional Fellowship Program 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20036 
Phone: (202) 483-2512 
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From now the most intriguing American magazine 


you read could the only one that focuses what the 


press around the world saying. 


Each month WORLD PRESS REVIEW monitors the 
cream the great publications outside the U.S. 
carefully translating and reporting the news and views 
that our readers need, and want know, including 
memorable cartoons (more each issue than even 
The New Yorker). 


This unique content provides WORLD PRESS 
REVIEW readers with true global perspective 
the powerful tides change that are sweeping 
the world. 

the kind foreign intrigue that has made 
WORLD PRESS REVIEW one America’s fastest 
growing magazines. invite you discover 
WORLD PRESS REVIEW’s extraordinary window 
the world. 


Address 
State Zip 


Name 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. any time the magazine fails live expectations, may cancel and get back every penny I've paid unmailed issues. 


Word Press P.O. Box 915, Farmingdale, N.Y. 11737 


Yes! want try your unique newsmonthly. issues for just $17.95 


Payment must enclosed with order 


Check Enclosed 
Charge to: Master Card Visa 


Account No. 


Exp. Date. 


Rates in U.S. dollars. In Canada $20.45 U.S., Other foreign $29.95 U.S. 
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are changing 


taking advantage the innovative changes 
the way railroads business. One 
change the dramatic increase contracts 
negotiated between railroads and their 
customers. These contracts give rail users 
predictable rates, schedules and services, 
and give railroads flexibility meet the 
demands highly competitive marketplace. 
Contracts allow innovative rates and ser- 
vices tailored the needs, and 
railroads can make more efficient and 
cost-effective use rail equipment. 
America’s modern freight railroads are 
responding the challenges the private 
enterprise system fresh and exciting 
ways. Contracts with rail customers are one 
those ways and more than 9,000 have 
been negotiated the last three years. 
For more information, write: New Incentives, 
Dept.110 Association American 
Railroads, 1920 St., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
(202) 835-9550 9555. 
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moved safely, 

ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


REIGHT 
ARE 
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Amnesia victim moved 
upon learning identity 


Press Herald (Portland, Me.) 8/17/83 


Experts say sex changes can 
greatly improve walleye 


The Ann Arb 


Health officials warn some meningitis 


JetstoMake Pilot stabbed 
Jersey Move, flying inmates 
Koch Asserts Juneau (Ak.) Empire 9/23/83 


The New York Times 9/29/83 


African gorilla organization 
talks with Christian accent 


Brave Gators Rescue his Camaro hatch- 
The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 9/22/83 back. He had been shot once in the 


head and twice the rear storage 
area with large-caliber pistol and 


St. Petersburg Times 9/4/83 


All-Stars turn sparse crowd 


New Law Has CHP Officer Jumping 


Lieutenant Who Lost Legs Exempted From Test Reagan top choice 
among contestants 


New Law Leap Forward for CHP Officer 


The Ne hief (Winter Haven. Fla.) 9 
Lieutenant Who Lost His Legs Wins Exemption From Agility Test 
: Los Angeles Times 9/23/83 Second edition 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction, please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address 
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Reagan Woos Hispanic Voters 


KODAK WILL CHANGE 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


other instant pictures 
develop before your eyes. 


Now you have 
Trimprint™ 


without bulky 
back. You can 
even 
crop it. 
Then, any time after 
hour, you can lift 
the picture off the back. This the most versatile instant film ever, with great color Kodak. Share 


instant. Then keep like regular print. the instant you and your photo album have 

been waiting for. New Kodamatic™ Trimprint Instant Color Film. 
Only for Kodamatic cameras. And only Kodak could pull off. 
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